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HUNTING A MAN-EATER. 


An Indian correspondent of The Field had 
obtained two months’ leave of absence, and with 
tent, pony, servants and all necessary equipments, 
had gone out on a protracted hunting expedition. 
Presently he came to a village, whose inhabitants 
begged him to stay and kill a man-eating tiger. 
The beast, it appeared, had killed seven persons 
within a fortnight, and the people were in a 
state of very great terror. The Englishman 
willingly yielded to their appeals, and remained ; 
but for ten days his efforts were no more success- 
ful than had been those of the natives. The 
tiger’s depredations continued. One person was 
killed here, another there, and still the hunter 
was baffled. At last the end came. The corre- 
spondent thus describes it: 

My leave was dwindling away. I was losing 
all sport, but I did not like to leave this fiend 
incarnate to prey upon the people. He had just 
killed a young woman, and I went to view the 
body. It was scarcely cold. For some reason 
the tiger had not completed his work ; the girl had 
bled to death. 

1 believed the tiger would return, and I therefore 
hid myself in a natural hollow within fifteen 
yards of the body. I had not lain there long 
when, with a violent jerk, the body was snatched 
away. Though at a great disadvantage, from the 
nature of the ground, I hurried forward; but the 
beast had not dragged the body, but carried it, 
and I was at a loss in following the trail 

Just then I saw ahead of me a herd of buffaloes, 
headed by a large bull. I made for the drovers, 
and promised them twenty rupees to drive the 
herd according to my directions. They consented, 
and drove the cattle across the place where the 
girl had been killed. 

No sooner did the bull smell the blood and then 
scent the tiger, than with a bellow he galloped 
forward, head down, followed by the rest of the 
herd. I did my best to follow them, but the 
ground was covered with trailing vines, over 
which I kept stumbling till finally 1 came down 
altogether. 

By the time I regained my feet the buffaloes 
had overtaken the tiger. The bull rushed at him, 
and I saw a brindled mass tossed into the air. 
Down it came, and then the next moment it was 
again on the bull’s horns. 

The tiger roared, clawed and bit, but the 
buffaloes stood their ground, and before I could 
safely interfere the man-eater was dead. By 
this time the cattle were in such a state that even 


the drivers feared to go in and drive them away. - 


A second bribe, however, proved a_ sufficient 
inducement, and before the skin of the tiger was 
ruined I succeeded in gaining possession of it. 


For myself I received a reward of one hundred | 


rupees, which I distributed among the relatives of 
those whom the man-eater had killed. 
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CORDIALLY RECEIVED. 


If a letter of introduction secures for the bearer 
a cordial reception he ought to be satisfied. Still 
one is justified in being a little particular about the | 
terms of the letter. 
who figures in this story, may be forgiven some 
ingratitude. He called on his friend, Jules 


Silvestre, one evening, and found him just going , 


out. 
**But I want to see you,” said Silvestre; ‘*why 
not meet me at the Oswalds’ reception? I am 


going there after I keep this appointment. The | 


Oswalds want to know you. 
note of introduction.” 
“Very well,” replied Duruy. 


I will give you a 


Silvestre sat down at his desk, wrote the note, | 


and fumbled among his papers to find the 
necessary address. After turning everything 
upside down he found it, and Duruy departed 
with a note addressed to the Oswalds. 

He presented it to M. Oswald, who read it, 
looked him all over, reread it, and then said, 
cordially, ‘*You are welcome, my dear sir. 
friend will be here soon, I suppose. 
meanwhile, let us have some refreshments. 

And so saying, he hurried him off to a buffet. 
Duruy took a macaroon out of politeness. ‘Just 
try these sandwiches,”’ said M. Oswald, giving 
him a plate heaped with them. Then he hastened 
off, only to return presently with some consommé, 
salad, pastry and wine. 

All these things he urged upon Duruy with the 
greatest hospitality and friendliness. Duruy was 
not hungry, and protested; but his host said, 
“Eat, my friend; do eat something. 
on ceremony. 
at M. Silvestre’s. His friends are mine.” 

Duruy found on tasting the appetizing food 
that he was more hungry than he thought, and 
finally, yielding to his host’s pressing requests, | 
made a really substantial repast. ‘‘Oswald,”’ he 
thought to himself, ‘‘isn’t just the man I expected | 
to meet, but I suppose this is the old gentleman’s | 
idea of hospitality.’ 


” 


Jacques Duruy, the gentleman | 


Your | 
In the | 


Don’t stand | 
You are as much at home here as | 
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M. Oswald was called away to meet other 
guests, but he occasionally cast a glance of great 
| satisfaction in Duruy’s direction: 
Silvestre was an absent-minded man, and when 


| he arrived at the Oswalds’ he had quite forgotten | 


Duruy. M. Oswald met him with, ‘‘He is here.” 
“Who?” 
‘Your friend.” 
‘*What friend ?" 
“The one vou sent. 
meal. 1 used the greatest tact. 
| «What does all this mean ?”’ 
“Why, have vou forgotten your note? 
is, and there is the man over there.” 
Silvestre took the note, looked at it, looked at 
Duruy and smiled. Since the matter had gone 
so far he concluded to let it go farther. 


Poor fellow !”” 


Here it 


“This does certainly look like my writing,’’ he 


said; ‘*‘and that is the man who presented it? 
Perhaps you had better keep an eye to your 
silver. Don’t vou think he looks as if he might 
put it in his pocket ?"” 

Presently Duruy was surprised to see M. and 
Mme. Oswald and Silvestre holding a whispered 
consultation, and casting strange glances at him. 
He started toward Silvestre. A heavy hand was 
laid on his arm. A man-servant began pulling 
him toward the door. **You just come out quietly. 
You had better,”’ said he. 

Then at last Silvestre went to the rescue. ‘Let 
me present to you, not an impostor, but my dear 
friend, M. Duruy,”’ he said to M. and Mme. 
Oswald. ‘I made a stupid mistake about that 
letter of introduction. I sent you the first draft 
of one that I gave a protégé of mine, the violinist, 
Slingsky, last night. Show it to Duruy.” 


And the horrified Duruy read the note he had | 
‘‘Dear friends, I present one of my | 


presented ; 
friends, the bearer of this letter, M. Slingsky. 
He does not speak French well, so don’t embarrass 
him by trying to talk much to him, but I beg of 
you, use all your tact, and try to give him a 
square meal under pretence, of refreshments. In 
spite of his great talent he is poor, and very 
likely will spend the price of his dinner on gloves 
and a necktie to wear to your house. You must 
act with great delicacy, for the good fellow is 
sensitive.” 
aie oe 


DIREFUL DEED. 


The author of ‘‘Days Spent on a Doge’s Farm” 
gives a delightful description of one farm leased 
by her hostess, the contessa, to a family of 
Italians. The place was one of beauty and 
apparent indolence. Near the wonderful pillars 
of the colonnade peacocks walked proudly, and 
in an orchard near by cherries were ripening in 
the sun. But this peaceful scene was to be 
darkened by tragedy. 

One day I returned to this wonderful Pisani 
| farm for the purpose of drawing its colonnades. 
All the peacocks had gone out under the cherry- 
trees. I inquired of the nearest cowboy whether 
they could be induced to return and let me take 
their portraits. 

“Draw a peacock !"’ 
contempt. ‘Ah!"’ 
a beautiful stuffed one in the house, and that I 
will bring to vou.” 

He bounded off, and presently returned in 


sniffed the cowboy, with 


triumph, bearing in his arms the stiff, unnatural | 


bird, which he placed in my foreground. I 
sketched it and returned to my colonnades. 
Suddenly loud, piercing screams of fury dis- 
turbed the general peaceful hum of the farm. 
A living peacock had wearied of cherries, and 


returning to his favorite haunt, had espied this | 
Instant revenge arose in that | 


gorgeous rival. 
peacock’s heart, and with a fell swoop he fell 
| upon that triumph of the bird-stuffer’s art and | 
| tore it limb from limb. The sensations of myself 
| and the cowboy may be imagined when the 
oe of the birds came out and viewed the | 
havoc. 


> —____—__ 
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KEEPING THE LETTER. 

The difficulty that a missionary experiences in 
getting a heathen to understand the simplest 
teaching is illustrated by this story, published in 
the Boston Transcript, and told by a missionary’s 
| gentle wife: ‘‘We had one convert,”’ said the soft 
voice, ‘“‘who was very tractable and obedient 
except in the matter of wearing clothing. It was 
so difficult to persuade her to do that; she was 
always coming to church in native—well, in native 
undress, so to speak. 


“Finally, I presented her, one Saturday, with 


an entire outfit of feminine garments I had made | 


on purpose for her, and I said to her, ‘Itumeya, 
when you come to church to-morrow, I want 
your solemn promise that every article of this 
clothing shall come, too.” 

“She promised me, and my mind was at rest. 
Well, she kept her promise, according to the letter. 
All the articles ‘came too’; but only one of them 
—I think it was the stockings—came on her. 

“She had gathered together a band of her 
feminine friends, and had persuaded each of them 
to wear to church some one of the articles 1 had 
given her. Oh dear! Only one on any one of 


He has made a splendid 


he suddenly added, ‘there is | 


Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The C p will be to | 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or | 
University, in New England, or any special information 
about such hools, their thods and as 
may be readily obtained. Address, 
} EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 
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| Boston Dental College. 


School year begins Sept. 10. For announcement address | 
| Dr. J. A. FOLLETT, Dean, 637 Dudley St., Boston, Mass. | 


48 BOYLSTON ST., Boston, Mass. | 
The Reckers and Bradford Commercial School. 


| Individual instruction in Shorthand, Bookkeeping, etc. 
Open in Summer for Special Students. 


Shaw Business College, Portianp, Me. | 
Business and Shorthand. Over 400 students last term. | 
Free books and stationery. Send for free catalogue. 

~ F. L. SHAW, Principal. 

110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Bridge Teachers’ Agency secures 


good positions for teachers and recommends good 
teachers to school officers. Send for Agency Manual. 


State College, kKinxesron, R. 1. 

Courses of instruction in Language, History, Art and 
Science, Mechanics, Wood and Iron Work, Agriculture 
and Horticulture. Erpense, including board, very low. 


Mt. Holyoke College, sovrn Hap.ey, Mass. 
Offers three Collegiate courses, Music and Art. L' ibrary, 
Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. The Fifty- 
eighth year opens Sept. 13, 18%. Board and tuition, $250. 
MRS. E. 8. MEAD, President. 


Williston Seminary, EastHamrron, Mass. 
Prepares boys for any college or scien tific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. cn buildings 
heated by steam, Fall term opens § opt ¢ 1894, 

dress REV. WM. GALLAG ER, Principal. 


Powder Point School, puxsvry, Mass. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology, 
Harvard, or Business. Individual teaching. Home 
life. Elementary Classes for Young Boys. Laborato- 
ries. F. B. Knapp, 8. B. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 
Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in Chem- 
istry. Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering, 
and a General Scientific Course. For catalogue address 
Institute, or H. T. FULLER, President of Faculty. 


Boston, MAss., Franklin Square. 
New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Eben Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Send for nee cots o ving se full information. 
, General Manager. 


The Maine ints a ORONO, ME. 
A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
of study :—Seientific, Agricultural, Chemical, Civil En- 
gineering, Mechanical Engineering. Extension courses 
of home readin rf Tuition and rooms free. tal annual 
expenses, including board Sit. Military drill. 

ASW. HARRIS, President. 


FOR BOYS. 

Camp Algonquin, [27.0 %55s.) 
Situated on Seon Joke Holderness, N. H. Healthy 
locality. Spring W Term, July 2d to August.28th, 

9th year. Number fimited. References required. 

For Circulars scene: E. DE MERITTE, Principal, 

Berkeley School, Boston, Mass. | 
BosTONn, Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Building. 
~ <paaenebenal preparatory school of the highest | 
rade. Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting 
certificates. Pupils sent ie early My Mnstitute of Tech- 
nology (directly opposite), Harvard and Boston Univer- 
eae. Wellesley and Smith, Law and Medical Schools, 
Good homes provided. Catalogues forwarded. 
Eleventh year ee September 24. 
| AYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Beginning July 5, and continuing about six weeks. 
Over thirty courses offered. For circular giving full 
information apply to Rad Secretary of Harvard Uni- | 


COLLECE 
FOR | Physicians and Surgeons, 
BOTH te 4» Boston, MASS | 


ries “directly 
SEXES 





Send for ¢ ‘atalogue. 



























































connected. 
Equal privileges for both sexes. 


Hon. Edward Avery, Pres't, 53 State St. 
Spring term opening. 
Catalogue Free. 


Burdett 


Business and Shorthand 


— College. 


| Elevator entrance, 694 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


By its, Patented System of Actual Business 
from the Start, pupiis begin at once as merchants, 
| and by a fascinating series of real transactions learn 
business by doing it, instead of »y copying imaginary 
entries from a Text Book for three or four terms. 
It uses rea/ prices quoted 
daily from the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce 
reports. It 8 roll-top 
desks for its advanced 
suUpils. It hasa Situation 
Jepartment, with aprom- 
inent business man as 
manager. It has in its 
every “Friday 2 o’clock” 
a high grade entertainment course, free to pupils and 
friends, consisting of music by the College Orchestra 
and ele !vating lectures by noted speakers. It has the 
good-will of business men, who find its puplis eqripped 
with experience instead of theory. - Iteord ally receives 
visitors and sends prospectus free. | 














| Actual Business 
from the Start. 











Pyro-Febrin 


KE Pie ne BOOK- 


‘SHORT | power STAY 
0 P > 


St., Boston. Open in Summer. 





‘The Waltham Horological scoot 


gives complete instructions, to- 
gether with practical application 
under a competent corps of teach- 
ers, and graduates a thorough 
Watchmaker, Engraver and 
Optician in one year or less. 

The idea of being educated for 
a particular trade while you are 
learning it, will appeal to your 
common sense. 

Write for Catalogue and Testimonials. 


PALMER & SWAIN, 
Waltham, Mass. 


ELDRIDGE’S TIDE BOOK. 
Coasters use it. 

qocenen use p- 

oats use it. 
| Nautical Denke Sell It. Try one. Price # cents. 
MPS t: J}, 8. Revenue Packet, 35 varieties only 25c. ; 
. 8, Ly acket, 50 varieties only 365c. ; 
Albums, on 50, $2.50 and up to $15.00, all post- paid. 
approva sheets at 50 per cent.; better ones and 
Uv. at 25 per cent. Good A “yY Fagg References, 

NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., Boston, Mass. 


Special Offer in 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Send your name and address on 
a postal card for particulars. 
j JAS. NOTMAN STUDIO, 
ot, 270 Boylston St., Boston. 


(Our only address.) 





















E N G R A V IN Correct Styles. ‘ 


e “ * Artistic Work. 
Wedding Rillets, At At Homes, Receptions, Crests, ‘ 
Street Dies, Monograms. (Send for samples.) 

Prices % per cent. lower than elsewhere 


ENGRAVED PLATE and) Q8 cts. 


FIFTY VISITING CARDS § (Postagescents.) ‘ 
B. F. LAS & Lawes Besten, 








If you are going,write us forinfor- 
mation, prices and list of sailings. 
Cc _ book by Cunard, American, 
Anchor, Guion, Allan, Hamburg, 
Netherlunds,Frenchor any other line 
rafts, Exchange and Letters of 
Credit. Second Cabin and Steer- 
age Passage at low rates. 
STEAMSHIP AGENCY OF 
CHAS. V. DASEY, 7 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Brave Little Holland and What She 
Taught Us. 
An interesting account of Holland and the 
debt we owe for her contribution to Ameri- 
can liberty-and order, by WILLIAM ELLIoT 
GrirFFis, D, D., author of ‘‘Japan,’’ ‘*The 
Lily. Among Thorns,’’ etc. With IIlustra- 
tions. 16mo, $1.25. In Aiverside Library 
for Young People. Small 16mo, 75 cents. 
A Bird Lover in the West. 
A delightful book of bird experiences and 
observations in Ohio, Utah, and Colorado, 
by OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author of ‘In 








Nesting ‘Time,’’ ‘* Bird-Ways,’’ ‘ Little 
Brothers of the Air,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Bayou Folk. 


A pretty book of tales drawn from life 
among the Creoles and Acadians of Louisi- 
ana. By KaTE CHopIN. 16mo, $1.25. 
enty Years at Sea. 
By FREDERIC STANHOPE HILL. 16mo, $1. 
**We can commend this book as one of the 
best sea tales recently issued, and a worthy 
successor of the classic book of Dana, ‘Two 
Years Before the Mast.’’’°—New York 
Evening Post. 
The Rousing of Mrs. Potter and Other 
Stories. 
A pretty book of fresh, vigorous, readable 
stories, by GERTRUDE SMITH. 16mo, $1.25. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
fromthese common ailments? 


Nervous Headache, A 
Sick Headache, (Z 
Neuralgia. 


Sent, post-paid, by 












TABLETS. 


Perfectly Harmless. 
Contain no opiates Always etfective—Easily taken— 
Better than pil Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 
At druggists or by mail %e. per box. 5 boxes $1.00. 
Samples for the asking. 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 





them; the boots on one, you know, the bonnet on | 


| another, and so on. 
‘*I wish you could have seen poor Henry's face 
when they came filing into church. It was the 
| most trying moment of my life.”’ 


oe 


LEGAL WIT. 


Once, when the lawyers of Lincoln’s Inn were 
excited about the choice of a preacher, the 
venerable jurist Hargrave was brought in to vote. 

His vote being objected to, on the ground that 
he was insane, a witty bencher remarked : 

‘Instead of being deprived of his vote, he ought 
to be allowed two votes, for he is one beside 
himself.” 


The Cambridge Manual Training School for Boys. 
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Founded by FRED’K H. RINDGE. 


A thorough course in mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry and English, mechanical and freehand drawing, 
carpentry, wood-turning, pattern-making, casting, 
iron-fitting, forging and machine shop practice. 

Emergency lectures by a skilful surgeon. Fire 
Drill based upon U. S. Military Drill Regulations. 

Gives excellent general training and prepares for 
the best scientific schools. Academic and shop work 
carefully correlated. 


Send for descriptive circular to 
HARRY ELLK, Supt., Cambridge, Mass. 
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FACE: the ONS 


the Balance. 


Chapter V.—Weighed in 


Master Barclay, coming in from the storm with 
his burden, set the stranger upon her feet. Dazzled 
by the light, faint with fright and fatigue, she 
clung to his arm, unable to support herself, and 
gazed blindly around. 

“Take breath, good woman; you are safe now,” 
said Miles. 

“Oh!’’ she gasped; “thanks be to you and to 
the Lord of the storm, who brought you when my 
need was sorest.’* 

The stranger was young and fair. Her brown 
riding suit was of handsome material and well- 
fitting; the hood of her mantle had fallen back, 
and her long, fair hair, loosed from its fastenings, 
fell around her face and figure. 

Dame Barclay saw, in spite of the havoc the 
storm had made, that the stranger was no country 
woman, as she had at first supposed. She pushed 
toward her a cushioned chair. 

“Will you not sit, madam? 
sooner regain your strength.”’ 

‘Let me first tell you how I came to be alone 
upon the highway. I am a stranger in these 
parts; I came to Huntingdon from London this 


You will the 


morning, meaning to obtain conveyance from there tuted the last word for ‘‘papist, 


to the residence of a person near St. Ives. On 





fallen had not her unwilling host sprung forward 
and caught her in his arms. | 
“Quick, Grace,”’ he cried, ‘make ready the bed 
in the inner room, that 1 may lay her on it.’’ | 
Even while he was speaking, his wife had obeyed. | 
The guest-chamber adjoining the large family- 
room was always in readiness for an occupant. 
Miles laid the unconscious stranger on the bed. 
‘“‘Leave us now,”’ said his wife; ‘I will loosen 
her bodice that she may breathe freely. Stay you | 
without, also, Dolly; I will call if I need your | 
help.” 
A few moments later a frightened cry came | 
from the inner apartment; then Mistress Barclay 


- IN 


Seven chapters: 





“BRING HIM TO ME, WON'T YOU?’ 


Miles had hesitated and flushed as he substi- | rushed forth with awestruck face. She stretched 
** which had almost | out her hands toward her husband, and as he took 


sprung forth. As the stranger now turned toward them, gazed into his face speechless with some 


account of the great heat I was advised to wait | him, the appealing glance of her childlike eyes, | unknown emotion. 


until after sundown; 
back, behind a man-servant from the inn. bene 


storm came up so violently that we could no | 


longer see the road; a clap of thunder frightened | his fanaticism and prejudice. 


the horse, and I was thrown from my pillion, but 
was not hurt. 


storm and darkness. I was ready to sink with | 


terror and fatigue when this worthy gentleman | Charles—my husband—was desirous of hearing | 
| how his mother fared, for he had written to her | “What shall we do! 


” 


came to my aid—our Lady be praised! 

Dolly, who had been gazing eagerly at the 
stranger, now sprang forward. 

“Surely, madam, I know you; do you not 
remember me ?”* 

The lady looked at her doubtfully for a moment; 
then, clasping her hands, she cried : 


then I set forth on horse-| and her slender, shrinking figure which the falling 


Then the frightened horse galloped | door and then paused, 
off with my attendant, leaving me alone in the | head with a gesture of pain. 


| himself, so he sent me to find out whether all was | the road thither. 


| —something—has made me feel strangely ill. If 


‘How strangely has Providence guided me to | 


my destination ! 
mad bull so nearly trampled on at Huntingdon 
Fair.” 

“Aye, is it?’ said Dolly; “and you are my 
brother’s wife, Mistress Elinor Denison.” 


It is little Dorothy, whom the | 


Mistress Barclay, with a cry of delight, made a | 
step forward, holding forth both hands to the | 


Stranger, but Miles intervened, holding her back 
as he said sternly : 

“I also recognize you now, madam; and loath 
as I am to act so inhospitable a part, I cannot bid 
you welcome. Roof of mine may not shelter a— 
a heretic.” 





‘*What ails thee, woman ?”’ 
hair and drenched raiment made seem so young| ‘‘Miles,”’ she gasped, 
and helpless, touched the good man through all | poor unfortunate hath the Plague! 
| are upon her!”’ 
He dropped her hands and fell back a step 
lifting her hands to her| or two, looking scarcely less dismayed than 
|she. Then, slowly recovering himself, he said, 
“It is the will of God.” 


The stranger, very pale, stepped toward the 


“T am sorry indeed; I would not intrude; | solemnly, 


Huntingdon, but this poor creature would die on 
Yet to keep her in the house is 


but received no response. He could not come 


well. I did not think so simple an errand would almost certain death to some of us. What shall 
be deemed intrusive. I will go, sir, soon; but I} we do!”’ 
fear just now I am not able; the heat—the storm| ‘Our duty to God and our neighbor,’ said 


Miles Barclay. ‘The Almighty’s hand hath 
brought this calamity upon us, Grace; let us bear 
it in the sure faith that our times are in His hand, 
‘‘until such time as it may give you no discomfort | and that He is amply able to bear us safe through 
to leave.” the visitation He hath sent.” 

He turned away, ashamed of the uncongenial| ‘Ah! father, I see now that there may be a 
part forced upon him by his sense of duty, while | time when it is right to face even the Plague!” 
Elinor, her hand still upon her brow, murmured | cried Dolly, 
faintly : | father’s hand. He drew back, hastily. 

“T would fain thank you, sir, for your permis- “Touch me not, child; go you to your room at 
sion, but my head swims—I cannot command my | once. You have not yet been near enough to this 
words. Oh me! I fear I am about to be very | unfortunate stranger to take the contagion. There 
ill.” is a certain Dame Comfort in St. Ives, who, I 

Her voice had become almost inaudible; she | know, has had the distemper. She will, I think, 
made a step forward, tottered, and would have | be willing to nurse this poor creature through her 


I may be allowed to tarry for a few hours —”’ 
“Tarry most surely,’ said Miles, quickly, 








‘what shall we do? the | 
The tokens | 


Mistress Barclay wrung her hands distractedly. | 
There is a pest-house near | 


running forward, about to seize her | 





illness; and with such aid as I may be able to 
render, there will be no need for any one else to 
approach her.” 

“Think you I have no duty to perform as 
well as you toward my own son's wife?’’ cried 
Mistress Barclay.. ‘“‘Bring the nurse if she will 
come, but I run no further risk in caring for her. 
Oppose me not. We will meet together the trial 
God sends, and may He have mercy upon us!”’ 

“Amen !’’ said her husband. 

Then Dolly was banished indefinitely from 
her parents, who at once entered upon such 
treatment for themselves and their patient as 
their knowledge of the disease dictated. 

Almost every 
adult of those days 
was familiar, either 
by experience or by 
hearsay, with the 
Plague. In the year 
1625, and again in 
1636, it had raged 
in England, and 
sporadic cases had 
occurred between 
these times, so that 
the general nature 
of the disease, and 
the usual remedies 
or palliatives, were 
known. Miles Bar- 
clay himself had 
very definite theo- 
ries as to its treat- 
ment, and he lost 
no time in putting 
them into action. 

It was the univer- 
sal belief that those 
who had suffered an 
attack of the Plague 
were safe from it 
afterward; and sec- 
ond attacks were 
uncommon. Master 
Barclay did not hes- 
itate to apply for 
the services of Eze- 
kiel Morrow, and 
of the woman in 
St. Ives. The terror 
so great that 
as soon as it was 
known that the 
Plague was in the 
house, every ser- 
vant-man and maid 
took flight,—Uncle 
Easy alone except- 
ed,—and_ within 
forty-eight hours 
the household was 
reduced to Miles 
himself, his wife, 
daughter, Dame Comfort and Ezekiel Morrow. 

Very terrible were the days that followed. The 
sick girl was aroused from her deathlike swoon 
only to renewed suffering. Fever set in and raged 
for ten days, during which time she was utterly 
unconscious of her surroundings, and it was plain 
to be seen that her life hung upon a hair. 

The second day after her arrival Master Barclay 
said to his wife, ‘It is but right the young woman’s 
husband should be informed of her condition. 
Write to your son, Grace; I will take the letter as 
| far as Huntingdon.” 

The mail service of 1665 was slow and infrequent, 
a mail from London being received but twice a 
week, even in the largest cities. Huntingdon had 
a post-day twice a week; a letter despatched 
thence to London could hardly bring an answer 
| in less than a week. 

Mistress Barclay’s letter was sent, and by the 
|time a reply could be hoped for, Miles was 
longing for it as eagerly as his wife and daughter. 
Mistress Denison grew daily worse, and her cry 
for “‘Charles! Charles!’’ was heard through the 
long, unrestful days and nights. She babbled of 
bygone happiness, her father and her husband 
being almost the only figures moving in those 
shadowy scenes. 
| The pure, childlike nature of the sufferer, her 

loving heart and meek piety, were unmistakably 
revealed, and this unconscious self-revelation 
would have brought conviction of her worth to a 
sterner heart than Puritan Miles had ever owned. 
| As he lingered near what he ofttimes thought the 
| dying bed of this “‘foreign, play-acting papist,’’ a 
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sweet lesson of charity was tanaht him, moe 
under the genial influence of love and pity his 
fanaticism melted away as ice beneath the sun. | 

A week had passed since the letter went, and | 
now, hourly, a response was looked for. 

‘‘He will come himself,’’ Mistress Barclay had 
said when she wrote her letter; and Miles was 
inclined to the same opinion. But the days 
passed and he came not. A second and a third 
mail had arrived at Huntingdon, but brought | 
no message from Charles, and to those who 
were awaiting it the suspense became almost 
unendurable. 

Poor Elinor was spared this trial of deferred 
hope, for she remained unconscious. No better 
medical skill than Master Barclay possessed 
could be afforded her, for the doctors and sur- 
geons of St. Ives and the vicinity all refused to 
wait upon the patient. Miles had obtained 
medicines and advice from them, and this, with 
his old army experience of “spotted fever,”’ was 
probably all that was necessary. 

On the tenth day the crisis came. Since noon | 
the fever had been declining, and toward dusk of | 
the long, hot, summer day Mistress Denison sank 
into a deathlike sleep. 

“She will either be dead or on the road to| 
recovery by sunrise,’’ Miles had said; and after | 
that there could be no thought of sleep for the | 
family. 

A little after midnight Dolly, in her room | 
above, became conscious of a slight stir, or 
commotion, in the sick-room. She ran quickly 
down-stairs and tapped gently at the door. 

‘‘What cheer, father? How is she ?’’ 

“Living, and likely to live; the Lord of hosts be | 
praised!’’ said Miles, in tones of solemn agita- | 
tion. 

By morning the fever had left her, and Mistress | 
Denison was surely mending. She was still too 
weak to speak, but with the first ray of returning | 
consciousness her lips had murmured ‘Charles !”” | 
and her eyes gazed ever wistfully around in| 
evident search. It became painful to watch the | 
wan, patient face as day after day passed and | 
still the absent one came not. 

One day when Miles came to her bedside with 
the stimulating draught he had himself prepared, 
he found her lying with hands over her eyes, 
tears trickling through the wasted fingers. | 


‘‘What ails thee, child ?"’ he asked, most gently. 
The stranger uncovered her eyes and gazed | 
piteously into his face. | 

“[ do want my husband! He is all—all 1| 
have. Bring him to me, won’t you?” 

The sudden resolve formed itself in the good | 
man’s heart even as he spoke, “If it be in my | 
power, lass, I will.” 

“If the woman dies, her wistful face will haunt 
me,”’ he said to his wife afterward; ‘‘and die she | 
will unless her husband come. I will go myself | 
to London seeking him.” 

When Dolly next visited the sick-room window | 
the surprising news was told that her father | 
intended to start for London next morning. 

That window was the nearest approach her 
parents allowed to Dolly since the pestilence had | 
come among them. Notwithstanding the hot 
weather, Master Barclay had kept up a constant 
fire upon the hearth in the largest of the three 
rooms to which the quarantined members of the 
family had been confined; this fire, with the 
windows all open, had undoubtedly done much 
to keep the air within wholesome, but Dolly had 
been excluded from those rooms, and held her 
frequent communications with her parents from 
outside the window. 

It was in the middle of the forenoon she learned 
from her father his intentions. He seemed more 
than usuaily cheerful, and Dolly left him feeling 
as if their troubles were almost over. ‘ 

His return with Charles seemed to her sanguine | 
young nature near and certain; yet in less than 
three hours, while she was busy in the kitchen | 
preparing the noonday meal, she heard her 
mother, in accents of great distress, a= 

| 
| 








her to the garden window. Mistress Barclay 
was there, white with anguish and apprehension. 

“Dorothy, Dorothy,” she cried, ‘“‘run quickly 
and send hither Uncle Easy! I greatly fear 
your father has taken the distemper!” 

Dolly felt as if death had touched her heart; 
but without a word she turned and flew to fulfil 
the errand. 

Terrible was the strong man’s anguish when 
he became convinced that the dreaded evil had 
fallen upon him. The deadly fever was already 
coursing in bis veins, and his nerves were unstrung 
by hours of watching and anxiety. Never had 
courage and faith so nearly failed him. Quiet 
was impossible; he paced the floor of the larger 
room in irrepressible excitement. Dolly was at 
the window, hardly having left it since noon. 

“I must not be ill! I will not be!’ he was 
muttering with wild gestures. ‘Lord! Lord! 
vouchsafe me but one more week of health and 
sanity! I cannot give up now! Who is there to 
take my place? Grace,”’ turning abruptly to his 
wife, “‘your son must be sent for. If living, he 
must be brought hither. When I am gone, he 
will be the only one to whom you and these poor 
children can turn for help.” 

Even in her despair, Dame Barclay noticed that 
her husband spoke of Charles Denison’s wife in 
the same spirit that he spoke of Dolly. 

‘Surely I wish him to be with us!’’ she cried. 
‘Not if you are taken away, for then I should 
care for nothing, but that he may aid us during 
the awful days I feel are coming, when you will | 





be no longer able to guide either enact or 
others.”’ 

‘He must be brought hither!’’ repeated her 
husband. ‘Yet whom to send! Even could I 
go forth to search for a messenger, where should 
I find one? Whom could I rely upon?” 

‘‘Father,”’ said Dolly, ‘‘send me; let me go to 
London to find my brother.” 

Her father stopped in his walk, and gazed at 
her with eyes gleaming strangely beneath the 
shaggy brows. He did not speak, but her mother 


cried querulously, ‘‘Thou art wild, child! Is 
this a time for vain and trifling words ?” 

“IT am not wild, mother,’ said Dolly. ‘I 
believe that I can fulfil this mission.” 

«You are wild,’’ said her mother again. ‘*You 


have never been to London; you know no one | air.” 
Even if it were possible for you to take trees leafed out and the birds began to sing in their | 


there. 








Abner, it isn’t safe and it isn’t respectable for an 
old man like father to sleep outdoors in a tree! 
Seems as if I couldn’t have him do it again.” 

She dashed the tears away from her eyes as her 
husband went out. 

“I do wish I could ever learn to hold my tongue, 
complaining to Abner!’ she exclaimed, bitterly. 
‘He always blames everything off on to gran’pa, 
and that’s all the good it does. It’s a burning 
shame I can’t have help through house-cleanin’ ; 
but if gran’pa ‘ll only give up his May-moving 
this year I won’t say another word—not if I work 
my fingers to the bone!”’ 

Two years before, when the spring came round, 
Grandpa Pinney had taken a queer freak into his 
head. As Abner expressed it, ‘‘he got cranky on 


such a journey alone, you would be lost and | branches, the old man became strangely restless 


helpless when you were at the end of it.”’ 


“No, mother, I would go to the house where and “smothering,” 
She has told | doors and windows in the house wide open. 
They 


Charles and Elinor have lodgings. 
you that it is kept by a worthy woman. 
have friends who would aid me to find Charles, 


| and I should be safely sheltered.”’ 


| and uneasy, talked incoherently about “stifling 


| the great twin oaks across the road. 
spent most of his time, reading his large print | 


‘But how could you get to London, foolish | 


child? It is sixty long miles away.” 
“Mother, I could make the journey in two 
days on horseback; father would give me 


| instructions where I should lie over, and such 


like. Iam a good horsewoman, and where is a 


| safer, stronger nag than your Flemish mare? 


Charles must be found, and whom is there to send 


| but me = 


“The child is right,’’said Miles. ‘The Lord has 
herewith inspired the thought, and He will guard 
her through all the perils that may encompass her. 


| Trust in Him, wife; we have no other helper. 


shall start for London to-morrow 
M. R. HovseKEEPER. 


(To be continued.) 


Dorothy 
morning.” 
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MISTAKEN TREASURE. 
O blind and wanting wit to choose 
Who house the chaff and burn tie grain, 
ho hug the wealth ye cannot use, 
And lack the riches all may gain! 
Selected. — William Watson. 
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GRANDPA PINNEY’S MAY-MOVING. 


“Oh dear, Abner!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Rodgers to 
her husband one May morning as she bustled 
about the kitchen, ‘‘I don’t see how in this world 
I’m ever going to get through with all my spring 
work—cleaning and everything! If I didn’t have 
to keep one eye on gran’pa I could do more. 
Seems as if he grew worse and worse.” 

She paused with a sigh. Her husband waited 


| silently for more. 


‘When the peddler called yesterday he was 
setting quiet as a lamb by the stove, with the cat 
| in his lap, kind of playing with her, so I ventured 
| to go up garret and pick over the rags—it makes 
such a litter down here—and when I got back 
gran’ pa was still setting there and fast asleep. I 
thought everything was all right, but come to 
make my fire for dinner a few minutes after, 
there was an awful towsing and mewing in the 
oven. Lopened the door and out jumped the cat! 
If there’d been a hot fire he’d done just the 
same I suppose!”’ 

Abner, who was sitting by the table looking 
over a lot of garden-seeds for the spring sowing, 
laughed shortly and shrugged his shoulders. 

“You know what J think about gran’pa’s 
doings,’’ he said; ‘you know where J think folks 
had ought to go when they lose their faculties 
and are no good to themselves nor any body else.”’ 

“Now, Abner,” said his wife, reproachfully, 
‘don’t say you’d send gran’pa to the poorhouse! 
Think what a good man he’s been, and what a 
smart man. How can you be so unfeeling! You 
wouldn’t want your children to do so by you, in 
your old age.” 

“T sha’n’t probably outlive my usefulness,” 
answered Abner, coldly. ‘My father worked till 
the very day of his death—more’n paid his keep 
till the last.”’ 

‘“‘And father Pinney has already more than 
paid his keep, if he lives to be a hundred, and 


| you know it!’’ returned his wife, indignantly. 


You always lay out to forget that he’s give us 
the old place!’’ 

“*Well,”’ said Abner, “I sha’n’t hire help at 
present; we can’t afford to, not while we have 
such an expense a-going on in the family.” 

Her father, when he came to live with them, had 
made over to Abner the old homestead, the 
Pinney Place’ as it was called. It was a good 
farm lying adjacent to theirs, but the house was 
old and of little value. So, also, was the house 
they now occupied, and the plan was to sell the 
‘Pinney Place’’ and with the money build a new 
house where their own now stood. 

But Abner seldom chose to remember the ample 
provision grandpa had made for his support, and 
on this occasion, instead of replying to his wife’s 
reminder, he picked up a package of early lettuce 
seed, and started off. At the door he turned, 
however, and said, perhaps ‘with some idea of 
encouraging her : 

‘*Aint it about time for gran’pa’s May-moving ? 
He won’t be round underfoot so much when he 
gets up in his tree.” 

“IT hope he won't go, I hope he’s forgot all 
about it,”” she said, anxiously. ‘I tell you, 


| Testament or watching the birds and looking | 


and insisted on having all the 


Later on, he seemed unwilling to stay in the | 
house at all, and moved his armchair out under 
There he 


| contentedly off over the pleasant fields. 





| 


| 





They had hard work to get him indoors for his | 


meals. The idea of sleeping outside, however, 
had not then occurred to him. 

This was two years ago; 
content with sitting under the trees, he built a 
sort of rude platform around them, just below 


where the main branches joined the trunks, and | 


made some steps to lead up to it. Then on the 
last day of May, which was unusually warm for 
the season, in spite of his daughter’s coaxing and 


scolding, he insisted on dragging his bed and | 
A single chair and his Testa- | 


bedding up there. 
ment completed the furnishing. 
From that time on, not only did he spend his 


days in the tree chamber, but he actually slept | 


there at night. Nothing but a smart shower could 
drive him into the house. 

What seemed strange, no harm came to him 
from the exposure. He did not get the terrible 
colds and rheumatism that Belinda had feared; 


on the contrary, he seemed to grow stronger and | 


happier every day. And she found she could 
accomplish twice as much work. It was true, as 
Abner had said, “she was out of her way;”’ still, 
she did not feel quite easy about him. é 

It seemed a dreadful thing to have her old father 
sleeping out there alone in the darkness of the 
night! So she anxiously hoped that he would 
not think of going this year. 

But a few days after the recorded conversation, 
Belinda came home from an errand to a neighbor's 
house, to find that the ‘“‘May-moving”’ had taken 
place. Abner, who had been a witness to the 
proceeding, only said, carelessly : 

‘‘Let him be, he’s all right; nothing happened 
to him last year.”’ 

What finally reconciled Belinda more than any- 
thing else was a remark her father made in his 
rambling way, which gave her new insight into 
his feeling. 

“Belindy, darter,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t hender me. 
Everything is free out-of-doors, free and welcome.” 

She knew then that he realized how grudgingly 
he was housed and fed. His withdrawal from the 
house seemed but a natural instinct, the protest 
of his self-respect. After that she could not 
oppose him farther. She allowed him the most 
perfect freedom to come and go as he liked. 


“God ‘ll take care of him, as He does of the 


birds and the rest of His creatures,’ she said to 
herself, trustfully. 
One day Abner came in very much elated. 


“Belindy!”’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘what should you 


say to an offer of four thousand dollars for the old | 


place! What kind of an offer is that, hey? 
and he rubbed his hands in great satisfaction. 
“T should say it was a bouncing good offer, 
and you'd better take it,’’ said his wife. 
He went on excitedly to tell her the particulars. 
“And now, Abner,” she said presently, in her 
coaxing way, “I do hope you'll try and feel a 


little more patient with gran’pa. Just think of | 


all that money coming to us through him!”’ 
“The best of it is,” continued Abner, who just 


now could think of nothing but the money, ‘the | 


best of it is, Belindy, it’s going to be paid down! 
So all I’ve got to do is to clap it into the bank, and 
let it stay till after the crops are in. Then we'll 
begin the new house right away—have it all done 
and ready to move into by spring!” 

“And when we get into the new house, we're 
going to have Mary and the baby come home to 
live with us, aint we? You know you’ve prom- 
ised,” reminded his wife, bent on taking all 
possible advantage of her undsual opportunity. 

Mary, their only daughter, had married a poor 


man, and was now a widow, supporting herself | 


and child by working in the factory in a distant 
town. To have her child and grandchild at home 


with her had long been the wish of the mother’s | 


heart; but her husband had always put her off. 
‘Wait till we get into the new house,’ he had 
always said. ‘Then there'll be more room.” 
But she had feared that he never really meant to 
consent. Now, to her astonishment and delight, 
he answered good-naturedly : 

“Yes, yes; let ’em come!”’ 

His good luck seemed to have warmed his 
heart, and made him for once fatherly 
benevolent. 

The next day the man who had bought the 


When the weather grew warm, and the | 


the next year, not | 


and | 


Pinney farm paid to Abner the price in full—four 
thousand dollars; more money than either Abner 
or his wife had ever seen before. 

In the midst of their joyful excitement, they 
were both suddenly struck with an anxious fear. 
Since Abner could not take the money to the 
bank till the next day, where should they put it 
for safe-keeping through the night? 

After much deliberation they decided to hide it 
in a little cupboard over the mantel in the parlor, 
and accordingly, while Belinda tiptoed to the 
window and made sure no one was nigh to see, 
Abner wrapped the money carefully in a large 
bandanna handkerchief, and put it in a dark 
corner of the cupboard. 

Several times Abner left his work and stole 
into the parlor to make sure that the money was 
safe, and as often questioned nervously as to 

whether they had chosen the best hiding-place ; 
| but finally he concluded to let it remain. 

“I shouldn't suppose anybody would be likely 
to look there for money; they’d be more apt to 
think I had it under my pillow,’’ he said that 
night. ‘‘At any rate, we’ve got to run the risk 
| of losing on it wherever we put it.”’ 

Thus philosophizing they went to bed, and 
notwithstanding their anxiety, slept soundly, as 
| hard-working people are wont to do. 

Well along toward morning they both awoke 
with a terrible feeling of suffocation. The room 
| was full of smoke! They sprang out of bed, to 
see the flames already bursting through the door 
| opening into the parlor. 

“The money! the money!’ screamed Abner, 
frantically, and rushed into the flames, only to be 
| driven quickly back. 

He flew outdoors and round to the parlor 
windows, hoping to gain entrance there; but he 
was too late. The whole house seemed to be in 
flames; it burned like tinder. 

Before any of the neighbors were aroused, 
| before Abner and his wife thought of anything 
but the money, the whole house and all it con- 
tained was gone—money, furniture, clothing— 
everything gone in a night! 

At first the thought of his loss drove Abner 
almost wild. He raved like a madman, and his 
wife looked into his face in speechless agony. 

What could she say? How was she to comfort 
a man like him for the loss of his property? She 
did not think of herself for a moment; she only 
felt for him. 

But all she could do was to pray silently that 
God would mercifully help him to bear his grief. 
And as if in answer to her humble prayer, a 
miracle began then and there to be worked in 
Abner’s sordid soul. While he sat on the great 
chopping-block in the dooryard, in the midst of 
the ruin of his hopes, gradually his misery seemed 
to abate. 

The sun had risen, the birds were twittering in 
the trees, and by and by the cows came up the 
lane one by one of their own accord to the 
milking. The old horse and the colt in the field 
put their heads over the fence and whinnied, and 
finally the great rooster strutted up quite close 
to Abner and crowed encouragingly. Abner, 
looking up into his wife’s face, almost smiled. 

“I forgot the creatures,’’ he said, slowly. 
‘They’re left to us—and there’s the land. If we 
only had the money to build the new house with 
I wouldn’t care.”’ 

‘“‘Never mind; we shall get along somehow. I 
reckon the Lord’ll provide,’ she answered cheer- 
fully. 

“Belindy,’’ said Abner, tremulously, ‘the 
worst of it is I deserve it all. And see here,” 
hesitating and speaking with evident effort, “«I— 
I’m afraid I’ve got nobody but myself to blame 
for the fire. Belindy—I suppose—it was my own 
hand that set that fire! You see I went into the 
parlor just at dusk to make sure the. money was 
safe before going to bed, and not contented with 
| feeling it, I lit a match to see. I expect that 
match done the mischief; it must be! And I 
believe it’s a judgment upon me, too. 

‘*Yes,’’ he sobbed, breaking down entirely now, 
“yes, I’ve been a grasping, wicked man, and 
now gran’pa’s money — 

At the mention of grandpa Belinda sprang up 
| with a cry, and hastened to the chamber in the 
| tree, closely followed by her husband. In their 
selfish grief they had quite forgotten grandpa! 
Was he safe? 

They clambered quickly up the steps and 
| reached the landing. There on the bed lay the 
old man, still sleeping. He was a very sound 
| sleeper always, and evidently the fire had not 
wakened him. 

As they looked upon him, the thought of what 
would probably have been his fate had he been 
sleeping in the house made their blood run cold. 

“We should have forgot him—and we couldn’t 
| have saved him, anyway!”’ they said. 

While they stood there he awoke. 

Seeing his unusual visitors, he sat up in bed 
| and rubbed ‘his eyes, a little bewildered; then 
suddenly a wonderfully bright expression illum- 
ined his dim old face, and he laughed aloud. 

| “I know, Belindy. I haint forgot!’’ he 
| chuckled, and slipping his band under the pillow, 
he drew out the bundle done up in the bandanna 
that they had hidden in the parlor cupboard, and 
| delivered it over to Belinda. 

“I knew it would be safest here with me,’’ he 
explained simply. ‘Thieves don’t never look up 





in the trees for money.” 
They built the new house, and grandpa’s room 
| was the largest and best room in it. 


Mary and 
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the baby came home to live, and mother and| We had already prepared our camp outfit and 


daughter did the housework together easily. 

The next year grandpa forgot all about his 
May-moving. 
the new house, where he now found everything 
“free and welcome.’ But he still likes his 
chamber in the tree, and sits there often of a 
summer afternoon, poring reverently over his 
Testament or gazing up through the trees, 
dreaming perhaps of heaven. 

BeL_ie C. GREENE. 
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THE MOTHER. 


Queen? ’Tis an empty title. 
More than a queen is she— 
Mother of young immortals 
Who gather at her knee. 
—Eben E. Rexford. 
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HERM AND I. 
In FIVE CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I. 
Trapping on the Minnesota. 


When I was eight years old my father, with 
other hardy pioneers, settled on the banks of the 
Minnesota River, in the edge of that great belt of 
hardwood timber known as “The Big Woods.” 
There were no railroads in Minnesota then, and all 
things were wild and new. The settlers 
were nearly all poor, but the wonderfully 
fertile soil and the profusion of game and 
fish made it easy for an industrious man 
to feed his family well. No more happy 
and contented pioneers were ever settled 
in a new country. 

Our nearest neighbor was a German 

named Weisman, whose oldest boy, Her- 
man, or “Herm,” as we called him, was 
my chum in those happy boyhood days. 
Of about the same age, we two were both 
very fond of outdoor life, and when not 
at work upon our fathers’ farms were sure 
to be off on some hunting or fishing expe- 
dition. 

With hard work, sufficient sport, and 
plenty of plain, wholesome food boys soon 
develop, and at the age of sixteen we were 
nearly men grown, and as hardy as Indians. 

We could handle a rifle or canoe with any 
one of the many young Sioux whom we 
met in our excursions. 

There were thousands of those warlike 
Indians in Minnesota at that time. Outly- 
ing settlements often suffered from their 
depredations; but up to the time of which 
I write nothing like a general outbreak 
had occurred. 

After we were fourteen years old Herm 
and I were allowed to spend a month or six 
weeks each autumn trapping along the 
banks of creeks and lakes emptying into 
the river above the settlements. Skins and 
furs found a ready sale at good prices, 
and the settlers depended as much upon 
their rifles and traps for ready money as 
upon the products of their farms. Every boy, as 
soon as he was old enough to handle a rifle, was 
encouraged to become a good shot and a skilful 
trapper. 


| everything safely stowed away in the 
| night before we were to start. 


} 


He was contented and happy in| 


molded a large pouchful of bullets for our rifles, 
so that we were ready to start as soon as the 
plowing was done. 

Our provisions for the trip consisted of fifty 
pounds of flour, some beans, salt, sugar and coffee, 
with a tin can full of mixed soda and cream of 
tartar with which to make flapjacks. We took a 
frying-pan, coffee-pot and camp-kettle, a tin plate 
and cup apiece, our hunting-knives and a few iron 
spoons. Our outfit included two pairs of heavy 
blankets for our bed, a small tent made of deer- 
skins, eighteen steel traps, our guns, an axe and a 
good supply of ammunition. 


Away to the trapping Ground. 
Herm came over to stay with me, and we had 


My father’s log 
house stood on the bank of the river, and the next 


| morning at sunrise we pushed the canoe into the 


stern. 


stream. 
I seated myself in the bow. Herm was in the 
My mother and sisters came down to the 


| water’s edge to say good-by and caution us not to 


| shoot each other nor get scalped by the Sioux. 


We 


| laughed at this advice, and bade them all a cheery 


| good-by. 


Our yearly trapping excursion in the fall was | 


the event to which we looked forward with the 
liveliest anticipation. We worked early and late 
to get the fall work done, in order that we might 
start as soon as possible after the first hard frosts, 
which give lustre to the fur, and which usually 
come in Minnesota about the first of October. 

The streams were seldom free of ice later than 
the middle of Novembey, and as their freezing over 
interfered with our hunting, we worked very 
industriously at the fall plowing, which had to be 
finished before we could depart. 


Hunting the Deer. 


We owned in partnership a neat 
canoe, which we used on all our trips. One of 
these shorter trips we usually took just after 
harvest, about the middle of August. Then, as the 
ground was too dry to plow and there was no other 
work to do, we went for a fortnight up the river. 
Deer-hunting was excellent at that season, the 
meat fat and juicy, the hides good, and we seldom 
failed to kill a dozen or two good bucks. 

We cut the meat into long strips an inch or two 
in thickness, and strung them upon slim rods of 
willow or hazel. These, after salting the meat, we 
suspended three or four feet from the ground 
upon a scaffold of crotched sticks and poles. Under 
this we kept a small fire, by whose heat and smoke 


birch-bark | 


the meat would, in two or three days, become so | 


well cured that it would keep a long time. 

Though we usually brought home a canoe-load 
of meat, and enough deerskins to pay us well for 
our time and labor, our main object on these early 


trips was to select the best grounds for trapping | 


later in the autumn. 
little creek to examine its banks, as well as the 
shores of small lakes and ponds, for signs of 
beaver and otter. 

In that latitude fur-bearing animals begin to 
make preparations for the winter as early as the 


We would paddle up every | 


firstof September. The summer litter of young | 


animals are then well grown. By the number of 
otter “slides” upon the banks and the gnawing off 


of saplings around beaver ponds it was easy for us | 


to determine where we should find the best trap- 
ping that season. So when the last “dead-furrow” 


Was turned, which marked the close of the farm. | 


work, we knew where to go with our traps. 
{ think I never enjoyed anything more than the 


first trapping excursion which Herm and I made | 


by ourselves. 


We had been out with our fathers | 


on several such trips, but during the fall when we | 


were fourteen years old my father and Mr. 
Weisman were busy building a log barn. We 
could not be of much assistance, and after a great 
deal of coaxing and persuasion on our part, we 
were permitted to go up the river alone. 


| 


Our paddles flashed in the morning 
sunlight, and away we went up-stream. 

Our mode of trapping was to paddle up each 
little creek that emptied into the river on one side, 
ascend the creek as far as we could in our canoe,— 
for we always found the best trapping near the 





canoe the | 


time that evening to pitch our camp, catch a string 
of fish for bait and set all of our traps. 

Two small creeks emptied into the lake, and one 
flowed fromit. We found three large beaver ponds 
on these streams within a mile of the lake, and 
dozens of well-worn “slides” where otters had 
engaged in their favorite moonlight sport of sliding 
head foremost down the steep bank into the deep 
water below. 

We never baited our traps set for beaver, but 
expected the animals to step into them while at 
work upon their dams and houses. But for otter 
we baited with fish or wild fowl. 

Sometimes we set traps at the foot of their slides, 
but as the water was always deep at such places we 
had to drive sticks into the bank a few inches under 
water for the traps to rest upon. This took much 
time and labor. 

We found it easier and more successful to set 
traps near the slides at the less steep places where 
the otters crawled out of the water to ascend for 
another plunge. 

As we paddled down the lake to camp that night 
we were in high spirits. Besides much “sign” of 
beaver and otter, we had seen numerous deer 
tracks, and we meant to make the round of our 
traps on foot the next morning in hopes of being 


| able to kill a buck. 


We often heard noises about our camp at night, 
but as we always put big chunks of wood on our 
fire so that it would burn until morning, we thought 
no animals would come very near. 

That night, however, we had scarcely fallen 
asleep when we were suddenly awakened by the 


Starting on our first Trip. 


heads of streams,—stay there as long as abundant 
success rewarded us, then return to the main river, 
go up it to another chosen creek, and “work” this as 
the one before. When we had gone up the main 
river as far as we thought prudence permitted, we 
crossed over and trapped the streams on the other 
side on our way home. 

This seemed to have been a prolific year for fur- 
bearing animals, and we had remarkable success 
from the start. Scarcely a morning passed that we 
did not find from one to three beavers or otters in 
our traps, besides perhaps a mink or two and half 
a dozen muskrats. 

Herm was a famous cook, and as wild ducks and 
geese were as plentiful and nearly as tame as 
chickens in a barn-yard, we fared sumptuously 
every day. Sometimes we fried the birds, and 
sometimes broiled them over a bed of coals. But 
the dish we liked best was a stew of fat ducks and 
wild rice. 

This rice grew in marshes around many of the 
small lakes. We would run our canoe into a thick 
patch of the grain, bend the stalks over the canoe, 
and thresh out a quart in a few minutes, using our 
paddle handles for flails. This rice is a very 
palatable food. It still grows luxuriantly about 
the lakes in the northern part of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, and forms the chief grain food of the 
Indians of that region to-day. 


How our Tent was made. 


Our tent was only six feet wide, eight long, and 
six high, with one end open. There were no ropes 
about it. All we needed in pitching it was three 
sapling poles—one of them, eight feet long, fora 


ridge-pole, the others for uprights. Throwing the | 


tent over them we secured it to the ground by 
driving a peg through a hole at each of the four 
corners. > 

The deerskins of which it was made were tanned 
with the hair on, and sewed together so that the 
hair slanted downward like straw upon a thatched 
roof. This shed rain nicely, no matter how hard it 
might storm. 

Herm and I had worked many a long evening 
tanning the hides and making this tent. It was a 
contrivance wholly our own, for my father and Mr. 
Weisman never used a tent when out trapping. 
How keenly we enjoyed its shelter during the 
frosty mornings and evenings, as we ate our meals 
or stretched and scraped the fresh skins that we 
had taken, while a big fire blazed cheerfully before 
the open end! 

The third week after we left home, we paddled 
up a creek about three miles long to a lake which 
formed its source, and there pitched our tent in 
the edge of thick woods. There we intended to 
camp at least a week, for we knew deer and bear to 
be plentiful in the neighborhood. Both of us 
longed to kill a bear, and have its hide to show our 
friends at home. 


We reached the lake soon after noon and had 





erackling of underbrush, and the tramping of 
some heavy animal which seemed to be prowling 
about very close to the tent. 

I seized a stick of wood which lay near the bed, 
and hurled it upon the fire. As embers and sparks 
flew about, the brute rushed off into the woods 
with a snort which was not at all unlike that of a 
frightened pig. 


First Visit of a Bear. 


“That’s a bear, sure enough,” said Herm! 

“That’s just what it was,” I replied, “and unless 
he keeps pretty well hid daytimes we'll have his 
hide before we break camp.” 

We had set all our traps on a creek which emptied 
into the upper end of the lake about two miles 
above camp. With the first glimpse of daylight 
next morning we set off to visit them, and found 
they held a fine catch. We skinned each animal as 
we came to it, reset and rebaited the trap and 
hurried on to the next one. 

Thus we had visited about half of the traps 
when we came to one which we had set near an old 
beaver-dam. We had fastened this trap to a large 
root which extended out over the water, and which 
we were sure was too large and tough for a beaver 
to gnaw off in one night. 

As soon as we came in sight of the trap we knew 
it held a big fellow, for the root had been savagely 
torn and deeply gnawed. Finding it impossible to 
free himself, the animal had jumped into deep 
water and been drowned. We ran to the spot, 
drew up the trap and found that it held the largest 
beaver we had ever caught. 

Laying him on the bank we gloated over his long, 
glossy fur, and calculated the price it would bring 
at the fort. Then, while Herm was engaged in 
removing its skin, I set about finding a new place 
to set the trap. 

I had unfastened it from the root, and was about 
to climb up the bank when I happened to look over 
the top of the beaver-dam, which was about three 
feet high. 

There, at the edge of the water on the farther 
side of the stream, stood a large four-point buck, 
his head held high while his great brown 
stared at us as though we were the most curious 
creatures he had ever seen. 

Without saying a word [I caught up my rifle, 
which I had leaned against the root, and resting 
the barrel across the dam, aimed at his shoulder 
and fired. The deer sprang into the air, and fell 
headlong inthe water. Herm was so much startled 
by the sudden shot that he almost followed the 
deer’s example. 

“Well, that’s what I call luck!” said Herm, as he 
saw the buck floundering. It took both of us to 
haul the animal out of the creek. 

Herm went back and finished skinning the beaver, 
while I dressed the deer and hung it up in the 
forks of a large sapling. We cut off the “saddle” 
and carried it to camp that night, intending to get 


eves 
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the rest of the meat and the hide when we came up 
the creek the next day with the canoe. 

Finding two more beavers in the remaining traps 
we had five fine skins to stretch that night. We 
stretched them upon willow poles about seven feet 
long, bent in the shape of a horseshoe. 

After scraping the fleshy side thoroughly 
the backs of our hunting-knives to 
particles of flesh and fat, we set the 
before our fire, and in the daytime hung them in 
the sun. After two days of such treatment they 
were dry enough to take off the frames and tie up 
in bundles. 

Next morning we paddled up the lake, and 
reaching the first trap, found it sprung. The bait 
was gone, and the soft, muddy bank was torn up 
with long tracks which sank deep in the mud, and 
were almost as large as a man’s foot. 

“Tt’s that rascally bear, as sure as fate!” 

| exclaimed Herm. “I'll warrant he’s followed up 
our tracks, or the scent of the bait, and served 
every trap in the same way.” 

That was just what the beast had undertaken to 
do. The next two traps we found sprung, too, and 
the fish taken off of the bait sticks. 

“Say, Herm!” I exclaimed, as a sudden thought 
struck me, “like as not the brute has got our deer, 


with 
remove all 
frames up 


too 
“Well,” replied Herm, “what fools we were not 
to think of that before! Of course he’s got it, and 
eaten up the best part of it before this!” 
We looked at each other aghast. 
“Well, I'll tell you what,” Herm went on, “if he 
has got that deer, we’ll have his hide to pay for it. 
He won't go far after he’s had all he wants 
to eat.” 

“Say,” I cried, “let’s leave the canoe here 
and strike across through the woods. We 
may find him at the deer yet.” 

So we started off pell-mell after the bear. 

Myron B. G1iBson. 


(To be continued.) 
-@- 


THE BLUE HERON. 


Where water-grass grows ever green 

On damp, cool flats by gentle streams, 
Still as a ghost and sad of mien, 

With half-closed eyes the heron dreams. 


Selected, — Maurice Thompson. 
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For the Companion, 


THE ARGENTINE CAPITAL. 


Second Paper. 


I have sometimes thought that as a climate 
is, 80 also in character are the people who 
all their lives dwell withinit. Its brightness 
or its gloom will be reflected in their 
natures. Here in Buenos Ayres the year is 
x round of beauteous days, few of them 
excessively warm, and nearly all present 
ing from morning until night uninterrupted 
sunshine and a full expanse of cloudless 
sky. Similarly, the people are usually of 
rare kindness, and agreeable and interest- 
ing in conversation. 

But sometimes, out of the midst of unsus- 
pected fairness of the sky, banks of clouds 

begin to roll; a terrific wind springs up; peal on 
peal of thunder follows. The day becomes dark 
as evening, and where an hour before had been 
only sunshine and brightness, there suddenly 
bursts the awful power and overwhelming deluge 
of a semi-tropical storm. 

So also with the people. One watches the dusky, 
genial-faced policemen stationed all day on the 
corners; fair seioritas loitering upon their bal 
conies; friars walking with stately mien; native 
women working meekly, and entire families gath 
ered about the doorways of an evening to chatter 
and sing; and he feels that surely behind such 
faces can be hidden nothing but good nature. 

But let any real or fancied insult be received; 
arouse them with hardship or wrong, and a storm 
is begun as terrific and uncontrolled as the corre 
sponding one which rages among the clouds. 

Stationing ourselves upon one of the 
thoroughfares at an early hour, screened a little 
from the passing throng by a projecting doorway, 
let us watch for a little time the changing scene 
among these people. 

Through the narrow street rattle the early street 
cars, not heavily laden as yet, whose drivers 
therefore let the horses gallop recklessly down 
long stretches of track and around the sharpest of 
curves. When approaching corners the drivers do 
not ring a warning bell, but instead blow a dismal 
blast upon a kind of combined bagpipe and fish 
horn which they carry—an instrument the sound 
of which, heard at all hours of the night and day, 
For this reason it is, 


busy 


is hideous beyond account. 
as a warning, very effective. 
and off these and 
running back and forth from house to house, are 
little Italian newsboys. On the corners are their 
companions, the bootblacks. A bootblack accosted 
me one day, and discerning in some way that lL was 
from the United States, he sputtered forth his entire 
stock of English in one overwhelming sentence, 
without pause or break: “Shin buts all right how 
do Oh yes!” IT let him shine them. 

One observes every few minutes, stalking along 
the street, figures of symmetrically built and well 
muscled giants. They are cargadores, or carriers. 
Their costume usually consists of a loose blouse 
skirt of heavy cloth, baggy white trousers which 
reach only to the knee, and white canvas shoes. 
The lower part of their legs is bare, and on their 
heads they wear a kind of heavy pad which falls 
over the back of the neck and serves as a 


Jumping nimbly on cars, 


down 


protection, intervening between them and their 
burdens. 
And such burdens! I have seen one of these 


men get that most crushing of all weights, an 
actress’s trunk, on his back in some inconceivable 
way and march off with it, grumbling a little, it 
may be, under the mighty load, yet thinking little 
of it, and ready to take a dozen more of like kind 
at the regular price. 

They form in reality a distinct race, called 
Vascos or Basques. They come from the extreme 
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northern part of Spain, close under the shadow | 
of the Pyrenees. There, nourished by the plainest | 
of food, breathing pure mountain air and drilled | 
from infancy in all manner of hard climbs and | 
marches, they live and thrive; to go forth later | 
to all parts of the Spanish-speaking world, carry- 
ing with them their wonderful strength, habits | 















then over the circular apertures are placed various 


by a tiny bellows or a fan of plaited straw; and 


| covered pots and dishes, and the puchero begins 
to simmer, or the stew of rice and garlic sends up 
little puffs of steam, a pot of coffee is set steeping, 
and soon the air is filled with a wonderful combi- 
nation of savory odors. 

The national dish, which comes 
into play during native feasts and 
holidays, is a large shoulder of 
beef, fastened upon a spit and 
slowly turned until done before 
an open fire. No indulgence can 
carry such unchecked happiness 
to the Argentine’s heart as 
when, having driven with his 
family out into the park or 
country, and having kindled a 
fire, he superintends the prepa- 
ration of such a primitive mea!. 

Eaten with tortillo, that fried 
mixture of flour, 
pepper, eggs, and | 








of industry 
and thrift, and 
a language and 
customs of their 
own. 

These men on 
horseback, with 
such an array 
of cups and cans 
hung pannier- 
like on either 
side, are lech- 
eros, or butter- 
peddlers. An 
hour or two ago, 
when they start- 
ed from their 
farms, the cans 
which surround- 
ed them con- 
tained cream, 
but the motion of the roughly trotting horse has 
churned it, and changed it into fresh butter. 

Here is a peddler who even at this early hour 
will sell you a slice of hot tortillo, the South | 
American hoe-cake, from a tin which he carries | 
upon his back; and there, on the opposite side 
of the street, is an Italian vegetable peddler. | 
He staggers as he trudges along under the burden | 
of two huge baskets hung by a strap over the back | 
of the neck, and supported also by the hands on | 
either side. Inside those baskets may be found 
almost an entire green-grocer’s establishment, 
from pomegranates and other fancy fruits down 
to cabbages and substantial Irish potatoes. 

By these men Buenos Ayres housewives are 
well served, and more cheaply than if they should 
go to one of the six great markets, which occupy 
entire blocks in the city, and among whose stalls 
from early morn until night one may find an 
abundant supply of produce, and the bustle and 
noise of trade. 

The Argentine housewife is usually a thrifty 
person, and the food which she buys in the 
market or of the peddler is plain and inexpensive. 
The Spaniards are never gourmands. With the 
French, they own the art of transforming next 
to nothing into an unnamable and appetizing 
something. 

In all ordinary home life there are but two 
hearty meals—a/muerzo, or breakfast, at eleven, 
and comida, the dinner, at six. On arising in the 
morning the family are served in their chambers 
with hot coffee and rolls, or serve themselves, 
according as their station be high or low. This 
little stay suffices until the breakfast. + 

At both breakfast and dinner soup is the first | 
course; then follows usually the puchero, favorite 
with Spaniards the world over, having the com- 
bined flavor of many sorts of fish, flesh and 
vegetables, stewed into one interesting and savory 
whole. It may be varied, of course, sometimes, 
but its name is always the same. 

Afterward fruit is served, and then black coffee. 
These few courses, together with bread eaten 
without butter throughout the meal, and with 
every dish the sour French wine, drunk from 
large goblets and thought of not as a beverage 
but as a part of the food of the repast, and after 
all the inevitable cigarettes—these form the | 
Argentine meal. 

Men and women linger through it in a healthful 
habit of slowness; and the stay at table is pro- 
longed, by the happy chat which always follows, 
oftentimes to two full hours, from which neither 
care of business nor love of pleasure can call them 
away. 

The poor laborer’s soup may be little more 
than seasoned hot water, and for the puchero he | 
may be compelled to substitute cheaper stews of 
rice or corn meal or macaroni, but this is his only 
change from the rich man’s menu. Save in some 
hotels, there is neither pastry nor dyspepsia. | 
The method of cooking effectually prevents 
these. 

Instead of a cook-stove, one finds in every 
Argentine kitchen a rectangular brick structure 
about three feet in height, with a flat top, and | 
reaching frequently quite across one end of the | 
room. Into this, from the side near the upper | 
part, extend little apertures perhaps eighteen | 
inches deep, with openings a foot square. 

Along the top is a row of round holes the size | 
of @ saucepan. Thus constructed, the stove is | 
ready to receive in its side openings some coals of | | 
charcoal, which are soon blown into a white heat | 





An Argentine 
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|= many such holidays now; but he likes to 


‘commonly taught in the schools. 


* every variety of edi- 
ble vegetable, and 
combined with the 
pure air of the pam- 
pas and well-whet- 
ted appetites, the 
simple meal takes 
on wonderful at- | 
tractions. It is fol- | 
lowed by mate,— 
the leaves of a| 
vegetable somewhat | 
resembling tea,— 
which is put into} 
quaint gourd cups, | 
then hot water is | 
poured upon it un- 
til the cup is full, | 





and the scalding | 
Kitchen. mixture is taken 
through a long 
metal tube. It tastes rather sweet and pleasant, 


and produces not the slightest effect upon any 
department of body or mind. 

The holiday ended, the family returns to the 
city. The citizen of Buenos Ayres has not time 


indulge in them sometimes as a reminiscence of | 
| the happy, idle, dreamy days that were. 
CHARLES H. Pratt. 
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For the Companion. 
TOIL AND HAPPINESS 


To honor each day’s task; to d 
With heart and strength whate’ er befits, 
This seems full life and sweet and true. 
Content beside the work-bench sits. 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


————_ +@e 


KOSSUTH. 


To the younger generation of Americans the 
name of Louis Kossuth has been little more than 
aname. The history and the development of the 
strange dual kingdom of Austria-Hungary is not 
Moreover, 
what Kossuth accomplished belongs so much to 
the past that only those who are approaching or 
have passed the line which separates middle life 
from old age can remember the time when Kossuth 
was active in public life. 

Yet the impulse which has relieved Hungary of 
Austrian oppression, and has given it the right 
of self-government, was the work of Kossuth 
more than of any other man; and when the 
Hungarian people lately made his funeral the 
occasion of such a demonstration of affection as 
the world has rarely seen, they paid to the dead 
patriot no more than his due. 

When Kossuth was born Austria meant Austria 
and Hungary. The empire was one, and it was 
ruled by the monarchs of the German Habsburg 
dynasty, and by a court wholly German in its 
feelings and sympathies. Hungary was treated 
like a conquered province. Austria was the 
leader of Germany, and its sovereign cared more 
for the leadership than for the interests of his 
Hungarian subjects. 

Against the ever-increasing tyranny Kossuth, 
then a young lawyer, exerted himself actively, as 
many of his relatives had done; for he came of a 
family of patriots. When he became a member 
of the Hungarian Diet its liberties had been 
greatly curtailed, and its meetings were almost 
private. Kossuth began soon to publish reports 
of its proceedings. For this he was prosecuted by 
the Austrian authorities, and sentenced to four 
years in prison. 

But he had already so inspired his countrymen 
that they stood by him courageously; elected 
members to support his policy; and insisted that 
he should be released. Alarmed by the popular 
outbreak, the government granted amnesty, and 
Kossuth, in 1839, came out of jail the most | 
beloved and influential of his people. 

Again he took up the work, and by his energy | 
and eloquence, finally succeeded in 1848 in com- | 
velling the emperor to recognize Hungary’s right | 
to equality with Austria. Then he set about | 
reforms in Hungary. But he had scarcely begun | 
this work when the emperor revoked the con- | 
| cessions and sent armies to hold Hungary down. 

Kossuth, being appointed governor by the | 
Hungarian Diet, proclaimed complete independ- 
ence, and organized a gallant but vain military 
defence. The Russians came to Austria’s aid, 





| without losing it. 


| Congress. 


| expired. 


and so the Hungarians were again reduced to 


submission. Kossuth was overcome, but escaped 
to Turkey and from thence went to England. 

It was at this time that a war steamer of the 
United States was despatched to bring Kossuth to 
this country as the guest of the nation. He was 
received everywhere with unbounded enthusiasm, 
and large sums of money were raised to enable 
him to continue his patriotic struggle. 

But the time was not ripe for the changes which 
Kossuth desired, and he took up his residence in 
Italy to wait. His stay became at last a voluntary 
exile, which was terminated only by his death in 
March last. 

But his work had not been in vain. Less 
radical statesmen carried it on. In 1867 they 


firmly secured Hungary’s equality with Austria | 


in a federation of the two kingdoms. But Kossuth 
would never return, though wealth and power 
might have been his for doing so. He claimed 
complete independence as Hungary's right, he 
had forsworn allegiance to the Habsburg Emperor, 
and he never ceased to resent Austrian cruelty to 


|the captured revolutionists who had been his 


cpmrades. 

For thus refusing to take part in governing the 
new Hungary, Kossuth has been ealled impracti- 
cable. But many of the wise think his course 
was judicious as well as unselfish. He regarded 
the federation of Austria-Hungary as one patched- 
up, and sure to come to an end. He thought it 
| his duty to be consistent to his declarations that 
| Hungary’s right is complete independence, and it 
is too soon to assert that his example will not yet 
be of great force in shaping the future of his 
beloved nation. 


al 


For the Companion. 
THE BROOK AND THE BLOSSOM. 


I stood beste ( the ay ot from be ae 3 thrall 
Released but nd eac m pests fall 

The water, dimpled ke the lang hing face 

Of some sweet a. that, sleeping for a space 

In cradled calm, by early morning iy 

Is kissed awake from harmless, thes 

Caught =~, of sunt ht through the ieostered T gloom. 
Fd air bys heav p Aa) i) ose 4. aoe 

That ‘lcaned i'iike t thirsty Minds ‘in haste to drink 3 
So blent the brooks’ voice and the blossoms’ penal, 
That which was song or scent, I scarce could tell. 


CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. 
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VOTING BY MACHINE. 


Men sometimes leave an umbrella outside their | 
door at night, and women occasionally leave | 
clothes hanging on the line, and yet find them | 
again in the morning. But no party ever exposes 
an election as a temptation to its opponents 
In the twinkling of an eye it 
is stolen. 

Men cannot be made honest by an act of 


to decide the election cases that come before it on 
any other principle than that of declaring elected 
those who are of the same party as the member 
voting on the question. 
the government to be a system of rule by the 
majority, elections must be put where they 
cannot be stolen. 

The Australian ballot cures many of the political 
evils under which we suffered for many years. 


This is particularly the case where only official , 


ballots, having all candidates’ names alphabeti- 


cally arranged, are permitted. But false counting | 


of the votes is still possible, and until that has 
been rendered impossible all efforts to secure 
honest, unintimidated and unbribed voting may 
be unavailing. 

The destruction of this last remaining chance 
for dishonest politicians seems to lie in the adop- 
tion of the voting-machine. Two such machines 
have been invented, similar in principle but 
differing in details. One of them has been 
legalized in New York town elections, and has 
proved highly successful. 

A voter enters a compartment by a door which 
closes and locks behind him. There are no 
windows, but the place is lighted by gas or 
electricity. He sees before him a large blanket- 
ballot, arranged as in the Australian system, the 
names of all the candidates of each party printed 
in one color. 

In place of the space for marking with a X he 
sees a knob or button, and he votes by pressing 
this button, which remains depressed and thus 
prevents him from voting twice for the same 
candidate. After he has completed the voting he 
passes out by another door which can be opened 
from the inside only. Opening the door releases 
the knobs and unlocks the entrance door; and 
closing the exit door causes a gong to sound. 

Meanwhile, each knob being connected with a 
registering apparatus has recorded one vote for 
each candidate supported by the elector. This 
apparatus is in a separate compartment which is 
closed and sealed until the time for voting has 
Then it is opened, and the exact number 
of votes given for each candidate appears on the 


| register. 


It is easy to see that with the use of this 
machine there can be no ballot-box stuffing, no 
double voting, and no false counting. The votes 
are already counted when the polls close. With 


a proper system of registration, so that no one not 
entitled to a vote shall be admitted to the booth, 
| and that no one shall be admitted twice, the 
security against dishonest elections seems to be 
perfect. 

Of course a man might press more buttons than 
he has a right to press; but the result of that 


Even Congress itself cannot be trusted | 


Therefore, if we wish | 


would only be to neutralize his own vote. It is 
as if a man were to put ina ballot-box both a 
Democratic and a Republican vote. So long as 
he does not vote twice for the same man no harm 
is done. 

It is humiliating to think that the men whom 
free Americans trust to receive and count their 
votes, and who thus have in their charge the 
ultimate policy of the government, are unworthy 
of the confidence placed in them in so many cases 
that devices of this sort are necessary. But since 
it is so, common prudence requires that we make 
elections burglar-proof. 


~o— 


EARNESTNESS. 


A young clerk in a large mercantile house was 
conspicuous for the intense interest which he took 
in his work. His associates ridiculed his earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, and told him that there was 
no sentiment in ordinary business—‘it did not 
pay.” 

“A man is paid for his time and labor,” they 
would say, “and he is under no obligations to 
make his employer’s interests an absorbing passion. 
You will get nothing by it.” 

“I shall give my employers,” he replied, “the best 
work that is in my power, whatever they may do 
for me.” 

He was right and they were wrong. 

The ardor with which he served the business 
house that employed him inspired confidence. He 
was very soon promoted, and offered every chance 
of showing what he could do. Several years 
passed and then he was taken into partnership, 
and the management of one of the largest business 
houses in the country was entrusted to him. 

“The fact is,” said the senior member of the firm 
when the co-partnership papers were signed, “you 
have been one of us from the day you came to us 
an office-boy. You have shown the same enthusiasm 
for our service that a soldier displays in fighting 
for his flag.” 

Horace Greeley used to say that the best product 
of labor was the high-minded workman with an 
| enthusiasm for his work. The successful men are 
those who have this habit of working with all their 
| energies in a white heat. 
| Enthusiasm like this creates enthusiasm. 

Mr. Disraeli, in one of his early political novels, 
| “Coningsby,” described the power of exciting 
enthusiasm as an incomparable faculty, a divine 
gift, which enabled a statesman to command the 
| world. 

He lacked it himself, for he never succeeded in 
| convineing Englishmen that he was in earnest, 

even when he was strongly entrenched in power, 
| and returned from Berlin to London bearing 
| “Peace with honor.” 

His great rival, Mr. Gladstone, has always been 
in earnest about everything. That has been the 
distinguishing characteristic of his political and 
intellectual life. He has concentrated all the 
forces of mind and heart upon his work. His first 
administration was known as a working govern 
ment, which surpassed all records of legislative 
| activity. 

Mr. Gladstone was so intense in his enthusiasm 
for work that he inspired all his associates and 
followers with something of his own irrepressible 
ardor. It was his earnestness that made his will 
for nearly two generations the greatest individual 
force in England. 








+o 
TWO INCIDENTS. 

A Western paper recently invited prominent 

| surviving officers of the Union and Confederate 

armies to give in its columns an account of the 

bravest act which fell under their notice during the 

Civil War. 

Colonel T. W. Higginson in reply tells the story 
of a supper party which was given at Beaufort, 
South Carolina, and to which Dr. Thomas Miner, an 
assistant surgeon in his regiment, with other young 
subalterns were invited. Wine and other liquors 
circulated freely. The supper lasted until after 
midnight, and the fun grew boisterous. Stories 
were told, and songs sung to which the men in their 
sober moments would have blushed to listen. 

Doctor Miner, a slight, boyish young fellow, did 
not drink. When he and others rose to go they 
were stopped and told that they must first either 
sing a song, tell a story, or give a toast. Miner 
glanced around the circle of flushed, excited faces, 
and said quietly: 

“Gentlemen, I cannot sing a song or tell a story, 
but I will give you a toast. I will drink it in water. 
You shall drink as you please. It is—‘ Our mothers.’”’ 

There was not, the narrator states, an atom of 
priggishness or self-consciousness in his manner. 
The shot told. The party soon after broke up, and 
three of the older men, all of higher rank than 
himself, came the next day to thank the young man 
for the simplicity and courage of his rebuke. 

This act Colonel Higginson justly says required 
more courage than to ride up to the cannon’s mouth. 

A general who had served through the war, and 
was distinguished for his bravery, was asked by his 
daughter at what time in his life his courage was 
most severely tested. After a moment’s thought 
he said smiling: 

“Not at the storming of any fort, or in any 
battle-field. Asa boy I secured a job of work with 
agrocer. I was very poor. The place was obtained 
with great difficulty. 

“The day 1 began work, the shopkeeper showed 
me a row of boxes and barrels which contained 
damaged and stale sugar, flour and fruit. These he 
ordered me to ‘get off? upon children or customers 
who were too ignorant to know that the goods were 
inferior.” 

“Ata reduced price?” I asked. 

“Certainly not,” he replied, turning away. 

During the next quarter of an hour my courage 
was put to what I think was the hardest test of my 
life. I did the right thing, lam gladto say. I went 
to him and told him I could not make dishonest 
sales. I also added what I thought a fine argument, 
that the boy who cheated his customers would 
probably cheat him. It did not convince him, 
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however. He turned me out of the shop then and 
there. A month later an old friend of my father’s 
secured me an appointment at West Point. 

“Yes,” he added, thoughtfully, “it was much 
easier to face a battery than that ugly little grocer.” 

We do not need a civil war nor a sinking ship to 
give us the chances to be brave. They come to us 
in every-day life. The applause and promotion do 
not come, perhaps, but God is a sure wage-payer. 


* 
> 





DISGUISED BY A TITLE. 


Lord Melbourne, Prime Minister of England 
from 1834 to 1841, a period which covered the 
accession of Queen Victoria, was the opposite of 
Mr. Gladstone in almost every respect. He was 
not brilliant, nor sincere, nor a good politician, nor 
an orator; nor was he in speech or behavior a 
model to be copied. 

But in one thing he resembled the great states- 
man of to-day. He cared for no honors for himself, 
and tried to persuade his friends not to desire the 
distinction that comes from a title. 

On the accession of the queen hosts of people 
hoped for and tried to obtain peerages, for it was 
known that many such honors would be conferred. 
Anold friend of Lord Melbourne called upon him 
just previous to the queen’s coronation, and mut- 
tered: 

.“T don’t care for it myself, but my lady wishes 
that I should be a marquis.” 

Melbourne, who knew that his friend was not 
rich enough to support the dignity of such a posi- 
tion, opened his eyes and said: 

“Why, you are not such a fool as that, are you?” 

Julius Hare remarks, in “Guesses at Truth,” that 
in England the frivolous love of titles and the petty 
ambition of mounting from one step in the peerage 
to another have stunted the power of the great 
names in English history, such as Howard, Percy, 
Stanley and Russell. Other titles have so drawn 
off their glory that those who bear, them are not 
associated in the minds of the people with the 
historic families of Engiand. 

An incident in the latter years of the reign of 
George II. illustrates the extinguishing influence 
ofatitle. Lord Chancellor Yorke was distinguished 
as never having a decision reversed, and only 
three ever appealed against, during the twenty 
years he presided over the Court of Chancery. He 
had been so long spoken of as lord chancellor that 
his ordinary title, Earl of Hardwicke, had been 
forgotten. 

After his resignation in 1756, he appeared at the 
royal levee, and was announced as the Earl of 
Hardwicke. The king, not recognizing the title, 
replied by the cold question: 

“How long has his lordship been in town?” 

When he advanced, the alteration in his appear- 
ance caused by the absence of the chancellor’s wig 
and robes completed the delusion. The earl left 
the presence-chamber without being recognized. 
His title had proved an extinguisher. 


+ 
oo 


BE MODERATE. 


In a recent debate in the Congress of the United 
States a certain measure, which a majority of 
senators and representatives appeared to believe 
was honestly intended for the public benefit, was 
denounced as ‘‘a barefaced fraud upon the public,” 
and as a “flat and flagrant violation of the national 
faith.” 

On the other hand, the opponents of this measure 
were denounced by its advocates as speaking in 
the interest of extortioners and “robbers,” and 
declared to be the servants of a conspiracy against 
the people’s rights and welfare. 

Now it is altogether probable that the legislation 
enacted by Congress is honestly supposed by those 
who favor it to be in the public interest, and to be 
just and necessary. 

If one-half of such denunciations as those to 
which we have referred were true, government 
would simply resolve itself into organized imposi- 
tion and thievery. 

Bad laws may, indeed, be passed, but they are 
passed, at least in the case of national legislation 
carried on in the full light of debate and publicity, 
with an honorable, if mistaken, motive. 

This motive should be respected by all parties in 
public debate, unless our statesmen wish to give 
color to the anarchist contention that government 
is essentially a bad and vicious thing. 





* 
+ 





THE GRENADIER’S RETORT. 


Among the stories which have come to light 
during the recent revival in France of general 
interest in Napoleon Bonaparte is one which is 
undoubtedly very old, but which is none the worse 
for that. 

It recites that when the Czar Alexander I. met 
the Emperor Napoleon at Erfurt, they walked arm 
and arm together one beautiful morning up and 
down one of the alleys of the park. They and 
their armies had been at war with each other 
more than once, but were now friends. 

At the foot of a flight of steps leading from a 
terrace stood an old French grenadier on guard. 
As the two emperors walked up and down, dividing 
the world between them, the old grenadier saluted ; 
but his stern face was as expressionless as a wall. 

However, both emperors noted upon this, old 
soldier’s face something which interested them—a 
great white sabre scar, which extended from the 
forehead well down upon the cheek. 

Napoleon paused, smiling proudly as he looked 
at the grenadier’s scar. Then he shook his head 
significantly. 

“What do you think, my brother,” he said to 
the czar, “of soldiers who carry into new battles 
such wounds as that?” 

“And you, my brother,” answered Alexander, 
smiling in his turn, “‘what do you think of soldiers 
who can give such wounds?” 

Then a voice came as if from the air: 

“They are all dead—those fellows!” 

K was the grenadier, who, without in the least 
disturbing the bronze immobility of his face or 
wavering the slightest in his statue-like salute, had 
vindicated his record as a warrior with this remark. 





The czar smiled modestly. “Here, as everywhere | 
else, the victory is yours,” he said to Napoleon. 

“And here, as everywhere else, it is my grena- 
diers who give it to me,” said the French emperor. 

Then the two potentétes marched on, leaving the 
grenadier’s scarred face as impassive as ever. 


‘‘Hopedah’s First Offering,” 
a very striking sketch of the way in 
which the spirit of self-sacrifice is incul- | 
cated in Indian boys, by Dr. Charles A. 
Eastman, himself an Indian; and an 
interesting study of Insect Life, | 


“Friends and Foes im a Hedgerow,” 
by Arabella B. Buckley, will be features 
of the next issue. 





KITE-FLYING IN BURMAH. 


The Burmese are by all accounts an indolent 
people. One traveller goes so far as to say that 
one day’s work and four days’ rest is their idea of | 
industry. The same traveller, Mr. E. D. Cuming, | 
author of “In the Shadow of the Pagoda,” describes | 
them as much given to kite-flying, an amusement | 
which they contrive to enjoy with a minimum of | 
bodily exertion. Their method of operations is 
very simple. Says Mr. Cuming: 


You pare down two twelve-inch slips of bamboo, 
tie them at their centres crosswise, run a thread 
round the four tips, and paste upon this frame one 
thickness of paper. Tie a nail or a small screw-nut 
to one corner, and your kite is made. 

The altitude which a well-made kite of this kind 
will reach is wonderful, and the lightest breath of 
wind will take it up. A hundred and fifty or two 
hundred yards of strong sewing thread, wound on 
a skeleton reel of four inches in diameter and eight 
inches in length, completes the equipment. 

Then, having started the kite by a process of 
gentle playing, you squat down in the middle of 
the street, so as to — your thread clear of the 
houses, and let the kite help itself. 

ap me have fastened the thread with cunning, 
the kite rises almost perpendicularly, bringing you 
joy in the envy and admiration of those who cannot 
make a steeper angle than forty degrees. The kite 
having taken out all the thread, you sit and 
contemplate it poised still and clear in the upper 
air for a few hours. 

In Rangoon, on a still morning or evening, 
hundreds of kites float over the Burmese quarter 
of the town, some nearly out of sight, others 
hovering just above the roofs. When driving, 
your —_ as frequently to halloo out of the way 
a middle-aged man who is backing slowly down in 
mid street coaxing his kite up. e goes about the 
business with a ponderous solemnity that raises it 
to the dignity of a science. 





**SACRED” WATER ANALYZED. 


A scientific analysis has lately been made in 
England of the Zem-Zem water from the sacred 
well at Mecca, which, according to the Arabs, is 
the well that the angel showed to Hagar and whose 
water saved the life of Ishmael. After reading 
the results of this analysis, one cannot wonder 
that pilgrims who drink the water are frequently 
attacked by cholera. 


The specimen examined, which was hermetically 
sealed in tin bottles forty oe ago by Sir Richard 
Burton during his visit to Mecca in the disguise of 
a dervish, contained sixty-nine grains of chlorine 
to the gallon. Water which contains so little as 
nine grains of chlorine to the gallon is ordinarily 
regarded as scarcely fit for human consumption. 

oreover, in the case of the Zem-Zem well, it is 
believed that the chlorine originates from the 
custom of pouring the water over the pilgrims and 
allowing it to run back into the well. The sacred 
water was found to possess an extraordinary 
degree of “hardness,” three times as great as that 
of average water. It also held twenty times as 
much ammonia compounds as drinking water 
should contain. - 

No bacteria were discovered but this is accounted 
for by the fact that the water had remained for so 
long a time sealed up in entire darkness. Forty 

ears of such confinement had completely sterilized 
t, but the chemical impurities remained. 


DISCOVERED. 


There were many queer characters in Ballan- 
tyne’s printing-house in Edinburgh, and one of 
them declared that he knew who wrote the 
Waverley novels, “almost as soon as the master,” 
Mr. James Ballantyne. 


“T had just begun a new sheet of ‘Guy Manner- 
ing,’ ”’ he would say, “one night awhile after twelve, 
and all the compositors had left, when in comes 
Mr. Ballantyne himself, with a letter in his hand 
and a lot o’ types. 

“*T am going to make a small alteration, Sandy,’ 
said he. ‘Unlock the form, will you? I’ll not keep 
you many minutes.’ 

“Well, I did as I was bidden, and Mr. Ballantyne 
looked at the letter, and altered three lines on one 
page and one line on another. 

“*That will do now, Sandy, I think,’ were his 
words, and off he went, never thinking he had left 
the letter lying on my bank. I had barely time to 
get a glimpse at it when he came back, but I kent 
the hand weel and the signature, and it was ‘Walter 
Scott.’ I had a ee lang ballant (ballad) in Sir 
Walter’s ain hand o’ write at hame, so that I was 
nae stranger to it. So you see, gentlemen, I kent 
the grand secret when it was a secret.” 


AN ORIENTAL SCENE. 


Orientals reverence old age. A beautiful scene 
in a Turkish court, described by Doctor Hamlin, in 
his latest book, “My Life and Times,” shows how 
much superior a judge in the Orient is to a judge 
in the Occident in showing respect to the aged. 


An Armenian, in his eighty-first year, was com- 
pelled to visit Constantinople as a witness. When 
called to the witness-stand, he came forward with 
his abundant white hair curling on his shoulders, 
and his beard white as the driven snow. The 
Turkish judge looked at the self-possessed man 
and said: 

“My father, how old are you?” 

“hen servant is past eighty,” he replied. 
“Bring a chair for that old gentleman,” said the 
judge to a servant. 

“Oh no, your honor! Thy servant is able to 
stand.” 

“No witness of your age and venerableness shall 
stand in my presence to give his testimony.” 

The old gentleman had to sit down, which he did, 
bowing with dignity to the judge, and gave his 
testimony modestly and clearly. 
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The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
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| consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adv. 
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Jse “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
And Other Kinds. ° ° ° e 


We have purchased the entire stock of Colum- 
bia Models 30 and 31, and invite correspon- 
dence from intending purchasers of high grade 





bicycles who are looking for a cash bargain. | 


We always have lower-priced wheels, but the 
Columbias will not last long. They are guar- 
anteed by the makers for one year. 

NEW HAVEN CYCLE CO., New Haven, Ct. 


KODAKS - ne i Girls. 
$6.00 and $10.00. 


Snap-Shot, Flash-Light, and time exposure pic- 
tures can be taken by any boy or girl with our 
A and B Kodaks. Illustrated manual, free with 
every Kodak, tells how to finish the pictures. 


PRICE, LOADED FOR 24 EXPOSURES: 





A Ordinary Kodak for pictures 2% x 3 in., $6.00 
B Ordinary Kodak for pictures 3% x 4 in., $10.00 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, $1.50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
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We offer these Stylish and Fascinating 


Turkish 
Slippers 


Embroidered with Turkish Bullion 

and Silk Pon Pon, in following colors 

of Turkish Leather, Red, Yellow, 
lack, Brown or Tan, 


PER PAIR. 
5 Send 6c. per pair postage. 
bd Mention color. 
These are_he same Slippers the Turkish 
Ladies wear at home. 

Ladies’ sizes 1to7. Children’s sizes 
1to5. They make a beautiful and 
novel house slipper. 

Send 2-cent stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue of Novelties from Japan, 
China, India, Turkey, Persia. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 877, 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


Can be easily, quickly and 
cheaply obtained by using 
THE CELEBRATED 


White 
Mountain 
Freezer 


with which Cream can be 
frozen in less time than in 
i any other Freezer made, 

This is a positive fact and we can prove it. 

Ice Cream can be produced costing not to exceed one- 
half the price charged_by confectioners and of equal 
gueltty. A copy of “ Frozen ainties,”” by Mrs. 
LINCOLN, author of Boston Cook Book, giving direc- 
tions for making fifty varieties of frozen delicacies, 
mailed free. Send your name and address. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Nashua, N. Hf 
THE LATEST STYLE. 


54.98 "a 











Suit 

Of Imperial Wool Cloth. 

Size 34 to 42, in Black 
and Blue only. Better qual- 
ities in Ladies’ Cloth in 
Black, Blue, Brown and 
Tan. $6.98 in Storm Serge. 
Black and Navy, $7.23. 
This does not include Vest. 

Send for them at once. 
MAHLER BROS., 
511-513 Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


| Souvenir. His home,“*Oak Knoll,”’on cup | 


Eton Blazer. 








From My Experience 
I can cheerfully testify that 
Lactated Food 
makes us babies healthy and strong. Would 
you think that I am less than a year old ? 
Fre Free to any mother for trial upon receipt of 4 
2-ct. stamps to pay postage. Mention this puper 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


No Better 
Or Quicker Way 
To Settle The 


Piano Question 


than to have an Ivers & Pond 
sent for trial in your home. 

How? 

Write and we’ll tell you. We'll tell 
you what dealer to go to, or if no dealer 
near you sells them, we’ll sell you direct 
from our factory. 

No risk to you. We take all 
risks and send on approval. 


A 25-ct. can of LACTATED Foon will be sent 
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| If the piano is not satisfactory, you 
/return it, and we pay freights both 
|ways. If the piano is satisfactory you 
|can pay either cash down, or part down 
| and balance about as you like, in reason. 
No trouble to any one. It is our 
business to do this, and the more of it 
we do the better; the same with the 
railroads whom we pay freights. 
Distance makes no difference— 2 
miles or 2000 are all the same to us. 
Write and we'll tell you all about it. 
Catalogue and Important Information 
Free by mail, but you must write for them. 


Ivers & Pond 


PIANO CO. 
| 183 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











The Highest 
Authority. 


No other baking powder works 
makes such pure and wholesome food, or is so 
rich in leavening gas, or so economical in 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 













like Royal, or 


use. 


“As the 


Baking Powder is dependent 


excellence of a 
upon the yield of leavening 


gas, and upon the whole- 
someness and purity of its 
ingredients, the ‘ROYAL’ is 
best.”’ 


Ana- 


the 
State 


unquestionably 
—Massachusetts 
lyst. 
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For the Companion. 


AMERICAN BIRDS. 
In Three Parts.—Part II. 
By the Duke of Argyll. 


In my last paper I described my introduction to 
the beautiful and typical thrush, to which the | 
early colonists gave the name of the robin for no 
other reason than because it had a red breast. On 
the day after, [ met with the other bird, which in 
the New World does really represent the robin 
redbreast of the Old—and represents it, too, with 
so close an approximation of form and manners 
as to make it truly surprising that the colonists 
did not recognize so near a likeness of their old 
friend at home. 

This is the well-known ‘‘bluebird’’ of the North | 
American Continent, in which all that is reddish- | 
brown in the European bird is a light cobalt blue 
in the American species, and all that is brick red 
in the robin is a dark chocolate in its trans- 
atlantic cousin. 

But the whole form and attitudes and expression 
of the two birds are so closely alike that it is 
impossible to mistake their close relationship. It 
is exactly as if the English robin redbreast had | 
changed its clothes, and had put on a blue jacket 
and a chocolate waistcoat instead of its usual 
attire of brown and red. } 





The Real American Robin. 


I believe the American bird is less addicted to 
the haunts of men than the English robin; and I 
do not know whether, in the Canadian provinces 
and in the Northern States, it is able to stand the 
rigors of their severe winter. Probably it retreats 
to the sunnier climates which are open to its 
flight, and therefore its winter song, if it has one, 
would not be heard as the robin’s song is heard 
in England. 

This is as striking a case of two “representative 
species’’ as could be found. Such a close 
resemblance in everything except the superficial | 
element of color would seem again to indicate a | 
comparatively recent connection between the two 
continents. 

On the other hand, it was at Niagara that I first 
caught sight of a bird quite peculiar to America, 
and having no near representative in the Old 
World. It was a dark purple bird, with a 
powerful flight, and with wings which seemed to 
resemble in shape those of the common starling 
in England. Its flight, however, was more 
gliding and easy, and more rapid. It was not | 
until some time later that I recognized in this | 
bird the great purple martin—the king of the | 
swallow tribe on the North American Continent. | 

I heard with regret that its numbers are | 
supposed to be diminishing—from some unknown | 
cause. I hope this is not true; because it is a | 
splendid bird, and a great feature in the air which 
it frequents. | 

Near Niagara, too, on the steep banks of the | 
Whirlpool, I caught one glimpse of the blue jay; | 
a more brilliant bird, but hardly more beautiful 
than our English jay. 





Coloring of the Jays. 


It is a curious fact that although the family of 


which are characteristic of it in the North, some | 
members of this great family have been selected 
by nature for the most splendid coloring and the 
most gorgeous ornamentation. This is the case 
with the European and the Indian jays; whilst 
the almost incredible plumes, tippets and crests of 
the birds of paradise represent nothing but 
glorified crows. 

Among the jays of Europe and of Asia the 
tendency of coloring is to develop beautiful blues, 
of which the Syrian roller and the Indian blue 
jay are splendid examples. In the English jay 
the blue is confined to the wing-coverts, and the 
beautiful cinnamon color of all the upper part of 
the bird is quite a peculiar feature. 

At Niagara I also saw several of the species of | 
swallow which are peculiar to America, and in | 
those species the same curious representation of | 
the European birds was very evident. One of 
them is so close a reproduction of our common 
chimney swallow that there seemed to me to be 
no difference at all, except in the color of the 
breast and belly. In the British bird they are 
creamy white. In the American bird they are a 
russet red. But the shape and the flight of the 
two birds were as nearly identical as possible. 

Then I noticed two other species of swallow, 
differing but little from corresponding birds in 
Europe. One of them seemed very like the rock- | 
martin common in the south of France; and the 
other was a larger cousin of our own window 
swallow, or house martin. 

On the other hand, I could not but notice in | 
America the total absence of any swallow repre- | 
sentative of our European common swift—one of | 











the most interesting and peculiar of all our 


| feathered forms, perhaps more exclusively aérial 
| than any other bird in the world; more so even 
| than the albatross; because the swift never seems 


to rest at all except when nesting. 


jay. 


nearly connected with this group than with the 


| smaller and truer kingfishers. It is not brilliantly 
colored, and is much larger than any of the 


brilliant kingfishers, being nearly as large as a 
But on the other hand, its habits and its 


Some observers assert that the swift even sleeps | food seem to be purely aquatic. 


in the air, and flies all the summer nights in the 


loftiest regions of the atmosphere. This I can | 


hardly believe; but during the day it is ever on 
the wing, careering through the air with incom- 
parable ease and grace, and having a peculiar 
structure of wing fitted for the purpose. 


Considering the wonderful wealth 
American Continent in waters of every kind, 
rivers of every degree of volume, lakes of every 


size, lagoons and marshes of every kind and 


nature, it might seem to be a country favorable 


No | above all others for the development of variety in 


corresponding species seems to exist on the North every class of bird which feeds mainly upon fish. 


American Continent. 


And yet no other species of kingfisher but this 


Near Niagara, also, I had a glimpse, and no | one has been established over any part of. the 


more, of the bobolink, so often mentioned in | 
It belongs to a family of | 


American literature. 


enormous area of North America. 
This is one of the enigmas connected with the 


of the} 


whilst the spot is forever associated with one of 
the most picturesque and brilliant episodes in the 
great struggle between France and England for 
supremacy in the New World. 





——— 





For the Companion: 


ON THE LINE. 


While travelling lately by rail in the Pine Tree 
State, I sat beside a stalwart young fellow who 
carried a coil of wire and some tools, denoting 
that he was a lineman for a telegraph or telephone 
|/company. We were soon engaged in conversation 
| about his duties and experiences. 
| He told me that he had, up to the last year, 





finches with almost starling-like notes of voice | distribution of species of which the world is full, | been trying to work his way through college; but 


which does not exist in Europe. 


| and which seem to defy any even conjectural | hard study and lack of sufficient food had so 


I heard its call, or alarm note, but not its song; | solution of the natural causes which have produced | impaired his health that his physician had 
and the sounds that reached me did not give me | varied species of one generic form. 


the idea of any possible melody of voice. But I 
know well that our admiration of the song of 
birds is largely dependent, in some cases, on early 
association with home scenes, and the universal 
joyousness of the season when it is chiefly heard. 

All the weeks I spent on the American Continent 
were precisely those of June and early July, 
which are richest in song in Europe; and the 
whole aspect of the country and of the vegetation 
was very like the same season in England. In 
the woods and pleasure grounds near the Whirl- 
pool, below Niagara, I heard some very pleasant 
songs, new to my ear; but none so powerful, I 
thought, or so sweet, as the European nightingale, 
blackcap or garden warbler. The absence, too, 
of any song like that of the skylark, raining from 
the clouds, struck me much. 

On the other hand, I heard frequently, and 
with great admiration, the melodious and far- 
reaching song of the so-called ‘‘robin,’’ which in 
some qualities, though not in all, surpasses that 
of any European thrush with which I am 
acquainted. 

On my way from Niagara to Montreal I saw no 
birds of interest, except that on the ridge of a 
house near the bank of the St. Lawrence I saw 
the great purple martin sitting, and at rest. Its 
sitting attitude was more swallow-like than its 
flight; but its form still seemed very similar to 
that of a starling. 


Glimpse of a Humming-Bird. 


It was at Montreal, however, that I saw for the 
first, and I am sorry to say also for the iast time, 
the bird for which, above all others, I was on 
the constant watch from the moment I landed 
in America—the ruby-throated humming-bird. 
Among the wonderful and beautiful creations of 
nature there is nothing, in my opinion, so 
wonderful or so beautiful as the humming-birds. 

Closely associated, as almost all of them are, 
with the tropics and their peculiar vegetation, | 
knew that one single speci¢és extended its migra- 
tory visits to the northern United States and to 
Canada. Eagerly did I scan every garden or 
flowering shrub near Niagara, but in vain. 

In walking, however, on the hill of Montreal 
one day, close to the water-tank, or reservoir, 
which has been constructed there, I looked over 
the railing which encloses the tank, and beneath 
which there was a slope of rich and very English- 
looking green grass. Out of it rose what I took 
at first for a very large staghorned beetle, which 
tlew steadily and with a very insect-like flight 
past me toward a narrow belt of trees on my 
right. 

Thinking it by far the largest beetle I had ever 
seen, I kept my eye steadily fixed upon it; and as 
it came in front of me, showing its whole profile 
clearly, I saw its long, thin, curved bill, and it 
flashed upon me in a moment what it was. Never 
until then had I realized what I had often read of 
the insect-like characters which distinguish the 
humming-birds from all other birds whatever. 

The wings were wholly invisible, from the 
extreme rapidity of their motion. They are lost 
to sight, as insect wings are lost, from the same 
cause. I saw no color except that of a dark 
object. 

It was a poor sight of the bird; yet I can never 
forget it. 


Kingfishers. 


On a small lake near Quebec, in the middle of 
forested hills, quite uncleared, I saw for the first 
time the American kingfisher. It is, I believe, 
the only representative on the American Continent 
of a great family of birds, embracing many 
species in the Old World. Most of these are of 
exceptionally brilliant coloring. 

The kingfisher known in England is the only 
bird existing in northern Europe which gives 
us any idea of the gorgeous birds of tropical 
countries; and hardly indeed in those countries 
can anything be seen more brilliant than the 
verditer blue of the back of the kingfisher. 

All over the East the family is represented by 
various species of corresponding beauty; whilst 
in some of the lovely islands of the Pacific they 
attain their maximum of decorative coloring. 

In Australasia there are some aberrant members 
of the same great family which do not predomi- 
nantly live on fish, or near water of any kind; 
and there are dull-colored birds with powerful 
beaks adapted for killing lizards and other small 
animals. 

The American kingfisher seems to be more 





“And there | hung.” 


On the same small lake near Quebec I heard 
the curious cry of the great northern diver—one 
of the birds common to the two worlds. It seems 
to breed abundantly among the innumerable 
small lakes in Canada. 

In England and in Scotland we never see it 
except as a winter visitant. But its great powers, 
both of diving and of flight, make it easy to 
understand how in its migrations it should find 
its way readily and regularly to either side of the 
Atlantic. We have a smaller but closely allied 
bird, which breeds in Scotland, the black-throated 
diver, which also, I believe, breeds in Canada, 
but which I did not see there. 


American Waxwing. 


Also, near Quebec, at the Falls of Montmorency, 
I saw another case of an American bird which is 
representative of, but is not identical with, a 
European species. This was the American wax- 
wing; very similar, indeed, to the bird known in 
England as the Bohemian chatterer, or waxwing, 
which, however, is only a rare and occasional 
visitant in the British Islands. 

The singular appendages on some of the wing 
feathers, which are like red sealing-wax, are 
among the rare examples of a special kind of 
ornament among birds, confined wholly to one or 
to a very few species. 

I cannot conclude this paper without expressing 
the constant admiration with which I regarded 
the splendid panoramic view from the citadel of 
Quebec. 

From the far White Mountains on the south 
to the windings of the St. Lawrence above, 
and to its broadening waters below the city, it 
is certainly one of the most glorious landscapes 
of the world, and one which it is well worth 
going to America to see. The spectator looks 
down on the decks of ships from every part 
of the world. Yachts and pleasure-boats flit 
about on the surface of a sunlit expanse of water; 





| prescribed for him an out-of-door life ; whereupon 
he had obtained em- 
en ployment from a tele- 

¥ phone company. 

“I often smile,’ he 
said, ‘“‘when I think 
what a caricature of a 
lineman I must have 
seemed at first. My 
skin was as soft and 
white as a girl’s, though 
you'd scarcely believe 
it now. I wasn’t very 
strong; but I had prac- 
tised climbing poles a 
good deal,” and lost no 
chance to make myse'f 
more efficient. Exer- 
cise in the open air soon 
put new life and spirit 
into me. In a few 
months I was able,”’ 
he said, modestly, ‘to 
do my work pretty 
well.” 

“You don’t look 
much like an invalid 
at present,” I said, 
glancing at his brown 
hands, tanned face and 
broad shoulders. ‘I 
suppose you need sound 
nerves as well as strong 
limbs in your business. 
With climbing poles 
and repairing wires in 
all sorts of situations, 
I fancy your life must 
be rather adventurous.”’ 

“Well,” said he, 
smiling, ‘I have got so 
that I do the climbing 
as a matter of course; 
but I did have quite an 
adventure once. I'll 
tell you about it if you 


choose.” 
“IT should be very 
glad,” said I; and 


settled back comforta- 
bly to listen. He re- 
flected a few moments, 
and began: 

“I had been about 
two months on the line 
when I received an 
order from headquarters to find and repair a 
break in the line between the towns of Venice 
and Corea. That was the first time I had been 
sent out on a job alone, and I was rather elated 
at the chance to show what I could do. As I 
was in the stable saddling my horse and whist- 
ling, one of the business men of Venice, Mr. 
Morton, came in. 

‘«*Barry,’ said he, ‘I have a valuable package 
here which must reach my brother Henry in 
Corea to-day. If you will take it to him I will 
give you five dollars for your trouble, and be 
much obliged in the bargain; for to tell the truth 
I shouldn’t feel just easy about sending it on the 
stage.’ 

“T told Mr. Morton that I should be glad to do 
his errand; and tucking his flat parcel into an 
inside breast pocket, I cantered off. 

“In hunting for a break it is necessary to keep 
one’s eyes on the wire; and paying close attention 
to a thread of copper for twenty miles is not an 
easy task. After I had gone over nearly half the 
distance without discovering anything wrong, I 
felt weary of the monotony of looking upward, 
and chirruping to Honest Tom, my horse, clattered 
on over the stony road, which winds like a snake 
in and out among granite boulders. 

‘*At one of the curves the wire was lost to sight 
for a while as it dropped over a precipitous hill, 
crossed a deep ravine and ascended the opposite 
height. 

‘‘When I reached the top of the further hill I 
reined in my horse for a short rest, and turned in 
the stirrups to look over the country that lay 
behind me. Then I caught sight of a broken 
insulator on a pole a little distance from the road. 

“¢T may as well put that in order,’ thought I. 
‘The view from the top will be more than worth 
the trouble.’ So I turned old Tom loose in the 
pasture and climbed up. 

“Once astride the cross-bar, I could hardly 
take my eyes from the landscape. Away at the 
north, Mount Katahdin was dimly outlined. In 
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the opposite direction the dusky hills of Mount 
Desert rose from the shimmering ocean. Nearer 
I could couyt half a dozen lakes and as many 
church-spires. 

“But I soon fixed the insulator, and then gave 
my attention to the wire. It did not run down to 


the bottom of the one steep hill and up the slope | 


of the other, as is customary. Instead, a pole 
had been set about a third of the way down in 
each hillside pasture, some distance away from 
the highway, and the wire stretched straight 
across, high above the bottom of the ravine. 
Some trees had prevented my seeing this before. 

“Glancing toward the brook in the gully, I 
noticed that one of the limbs of a big dead oak 
had fallen over the wire and dragged it down in 
such a way that it was likely to be broken ifa 
strong wind should arise. 

“TI was soon up the oak, and supporting myself 
on the trunk of the tree with the steel ‘creepers’ 
on my boots, began to cut away the broken limb 
with my hatchet. It soon crashed away under 
my blows; but just at the moment that it gave 
way I lost my foothold. The decayed outside of 
the tree had crumbled under my sharp creepers. 

“Instinctively I clutched at and caught the wire 
just as it sprang upward, and I was suspended in 
the air. The force of my weight then made me 
slide along the wire till the lowest part of the 
curve was reachéd, where I hung stationary fully 
a hundred feet above the brook in the ravine. 

‘All this happened so suddenly that some little 
time passed before I could collect my senses. 
When I began to comprehend the situation, I saw 


that my limbs, and probably my life, literally | 


hung on that wire; for if it should give way 
there was nothing to break my fall to the rocky 
brookside so far below. 

“No help was near. From my lookout on the 
cross-bar I had not seen a living thing. The road 
was quite hidden from me by intervening trees. 

“Soon the strain began to tell on my arms and 
hands. 
from their sockets. Every joint and muscle ached 
cruelly. The tension was becoming unbearable. 
I knew I must soon drop unless I could find some 
way out of the predicament. 

“A glance down at the boulder-strewn brook 
scared me to a desperate attempt to work hand 
over hand to the nearer pole, about a hundred 
and thirty feet distant. Inch by inch I crept 
along. The wire cut into my palms, and I 
thought I felt blood flowing down my wrists. 

“IT had gone only a little way before I was 
completely exhausted. I could not go further. 
There I hung and shouted for aid. 

“Indeed, I had been shouting most of the time, 
and was now as hoarse as a frog. But no answer 
came except a perplexed whinny from Honest 
Tom, the wind sighing in the trees and the brook 
chattering below. 

“I began to think that I must drop to what 
seemed certain death; and again I looked down. 
As I did so, the parcel which Mr. Morton had 
entrusted to me, displaced from my inside pocket 
by my movements, slipped out and fell down, 
down. Where it fell I could not see. 

“It is strange what trifles will attract one’s 
attention, even when in danger. As I looked 
into the ravine I saw a squirrel whisk over a 
fence, and a ‘peabody-bird’ balance himself on a 
twig, sound his shrill notes and fiv away, leaving 
the tiny branch swaying to and fro. 


“The sight of that motion gave me an idea, and | 


I began to bend my body backward and forward, 
as a boy in the gymnasium does when he wishes to 
get a trapeze under way. 

“In the country it is not necessary to run a 
telegraph wire taut, especially when there is but 
one wire on the poles. This slackness was a 
great advantage to me; and each effort I made 
was rewarded by a wider sweep through the air. 

“My plan was to swing out as far as possible 
and spring into the top of the trees which con- 
cealed the road. It was a risky piece of business, 
for an insulator on one of the supporting poles 
might break, or I might fall short of the trees. 

“But at last I was oscillating widely, and I 
made up my mind to jump. I swung out, let go, 
flew through the air and landed in a tall fir-tree. 

“The twigs slipped through my fingers. I fell 
from one branch to another and thus to the 
ground. I suppose I must have fainted, for the 
next thing I remember was wondering at the 
babbling of water so near. 

“I crawled to a still bit of the brook, and saw 
in the water my face badly scratched; my coat 
was torn to ribbons. Revived by a drink, I got 
to my feet and found that, although I was badly 
bruised and had a big lump on my head, my 
bones were all sound. 

‘Returning to Tom on the hilltop, I was just 
settling myself in the saddle when I missed Mr. 
Morton’s parcel. I was looking through my 


pockets a second time when I recollected how I | 


had lost it. 
was not there. 

“TI searched vainly, creeping on my hands and 
knees over every inch of ground where, as well as 
I could judge, the package might have fallen. I 
scoured both hillsides, thinking the wind had 
possibly blown it a little distance. 
it could I find. 

“Then I sat down on a rock and wondered 
what I should do if the bundle could not be 
found. People would not believe my story. 
Everybody knew how much I needed money. 
Even if I did not lose my reputation, it might 
take years to repay. Mr. Morton. 


I went back to the brookside. It 


It seemed as if my arms must be pulled 


Not a sign of | 


| I must find it! 
| rock and into the tufts of coarse grass; but it was | to my great relief, not only vouched for me but 
| gone. Might it have got into the brook and | was able to prove his property. 
floated away? I ran under the hedge and ‘“‘The dapper man of the buggy asked everybody 
followed the stream through field after field, only | to remember that he had never claimed the 
to be disappointed. package as his own. He said he was rejoiced to 
“As I approached the little bridge on my | restore it to its owner. Then he touched his hat, 
| return I saw footsteps by the bank of the brook | and was gone. Nobody thought of stopping him. 
| which led to fresh wheel-tracks in the dust of the “The appearance of the parcel led us to think 
|road. I could not recollect having seen them/|that he had rescued it from the brook, and 
| before. I made up my mind that some one must} perhaps it is for the reason that I have him to 
|have driven by while I was away down the | thank for its safety that I have never quite made 
| brook, or perhaps while I was senseless under the | up my mind whether he was a rascal or not.”’ 
trees. Why had the footmarks gone to and W. H. Garpner. 
from the brook? Had not the driver seen the 
package floating down? It must be in possession 
| of the man whose tracks I saw. 

“Studying the road for the direction in which 
| he had driven away, I found the hoof-marks were 
|toward Corea. I had no idea how much time 
| had passed while I was unconscious or while I} In all the Chinese laundries the talk to-day is 
| was absorbed in searching. The day was cloudy, about the danger of being sent back to China by 

and my watch had been broken by my fall. But the government. 
|I thought I might overtake the wagon whose| Interpreters have been telling the Chinaman 
| wheelmarks I saw. | that unless, before the third of May, he files a 

“Tom answered my whistle promptly, and we | paper with the Collector of Internal Revenue, 
| were soon hurrying along. Faster and faster we |and goes through certain forms under what is 
| went, with nothing in sight. Honest Tom seemed | known as the McCreary law, he will be arrested, 
| to understand the situation, and did his best. |and, in spite of all his protests, returned to 
| “The pace racked my sore body, but on I| China; ever afterward to be denied the privi- 
| galloped, up hill and down, sending gravelly | lege of setting foot in the United States. As he 
| showers to right and left; on, around curve after | finds life among us more free and pleasant than 

curve. At last, half a mile ahead, down a fine | in China, the prospect gives him serious concern. 
stretch of road, I saw a man in an open buggy. | Not being able to speak more than ten words of 

‘He turned as I shouted, ‘Hallo, there!’ but | our language, John is in a quandary how to pro- 
| immediately began to whip up his horse. ceed. Some head man of his clan, however, in 
| ‘At that I lost my head, fearing that he might| most cases a merchant, can tell him how to 
|reach town before me, where he could easily | procure a certificate of residence. 
|escape. I shouted, ‘Give me my money!’ The He learns that the first step is to have his 
buggy swayed from side to side as it spun over | picture taken. This is something that he has 
the stones; but Tom strode bravely along, and | never done before, probably, and his visit to the 
I soon saw that we were gaining. photographer’s gallery is a trying ordeal. When 

“On the crest of the next hill the man leaned 
over the dasher and lashed his horse furiously. 
| When I reached the spot I saw the buggy, half- | to tell him to look pleasant. 


“- <-o 
For the Companion. 


“JOHN CHINAMAN.” 





feature, and it would be in vain for the operator 
As the brass tube of 


under the cover of the toll-bridge which spanned | and the photographer disappears mysteriously 
the river that ran between us and Corea. under his black cloth, John feels that a spell is 
‘“‘When I reached the toll-bridge I saw the | being cast over him; and when the negative is 
horse and buggy at a standstill before a closed shown him a few minutes later he is sure there 
gate. The gatekeeper had demanded the penalty | is some magic about the business. 
for driving across the bridge faster than a walk. | 
The gatekeeper had been sworn in as a special | 
constable, and was in a position to enforce his 
demand. He had been hurriedly paid, and was 
|on the point of opening the gate when Tom 
| thundered in over the first planks. The gate | 
came together again, and not a second too soon. much troubled in spirit as he is. The next 
| “I galloped up, crying, ‘Arrest that man!’ proceeding is of a sort to increase the Chinaman’s 
| ***Arrest that fellow!’ said the man, in the| alarm. The collector’s deputy stands him with 
| same breath, pointing at me with his whip. scant ceremony against the wall, and measures 
| «Before I could recover from my astonishment | his height. Then the deputy looks him over for 
| he continued, ‘That fellow has been attempting | physical marks or peculiarities, such as a scar, a 
| highway robbery! About two miles back he | mutilated feature, lameness or a broken finger. 
| tried to overtake me, screaming, ‘‘Give me your Then comes the filing of the paper in which 
| money !” As I had no intention of giving him 
anything, I drove along a little faster; and then 
he came after me at such a rate that my horse 
almost ran away with me.’ 





At the Collector’s Office. 





where he finds a group of his countrymen as 


resident. 
living in the United States before May 5, 1892, 
and has since lived here, and that he is not a 

**You’d better come along with me,’ said the | convicted criminal, or felon. Then he must add 
gatekeeper, eying me suspiciously. a description of himself. A friend who has 

«Don't let that man get away!’ I screamed, as | known him since May 5, 1892, also puts a paper 
the gate was once more opened. ‘He has a/on file in which he vouches for the applicant. 
valuable package that doesn’t belong to him. I| Finally one of the pictures of the Chinaman is 
| want you to hold him until I prove it.’ pasted in a lower corner of his affidavit. 
| I wonder now that my frantic appeal was of 
jany avail, for the contrast between us was 
| striking, and to my disadvantage. Unsteady, 
| bloody, ragged and hatless, I could scarcely keep 
| in the saddle. He, spick and span in his light | something like this: ‘Age, 35 years; occupation, 

suit and shiny beaver, sat in the buggy frowning | laundryman; height, five feet two inches; color 
at me in a confident way. 
“By this time several persons had rushed up| marks or peculiarities for identification, scar on 
| from a neighboring store and lumber-yard. My | left temple, getting bald.’’ In a corner of this 
| earnestness must have impressed them, for two | paper the second picture is pasted ; the third, with 
| of them seized the man’s horse by the bit while I | the name of the subject, goes into a book kept by 
| told the story of my loss. I asked them to search | the collector. Now the Chinaman can return to 
the man at last. his laundry free of all concern. 

**sLet me save you the trouble, gentlemen,’ In the Eastern States the business of registering 
said he, addressing the crowd. ‘How this fellow | the Chinese is little more than a form. In San 
found out I had a valuable package, I don’t | Francisco the collector has to deal with a vicious 
| know; though he was correct.’ He produced | class who are known as Highbinders, and who 
he flat bundle, which I recognized as Morton’s. | correspond to our ex-convicts and street ruffians. 
| ‘But,’ he added, ‘if any of you believe him, I’ll| The McCreary law requires that these characters 
show you that he knows nothing about this | shall not have the privilege of registering, and 
parcel. What does this envelope contain, boy ?’ | must all be deported. But by various ruses they 

‘““When I said, ‘I don’t know what it contains,’ | are trying to obtain certificates of residence. The 
| the crowd hooted at me. collector at San Francisco has the names of four 
| *« «How should I know what's in it ?’ I shouted. | hundred felons on his list, and the country will 
| It’s not mine. It was only entrusted to me. I| soon be relieved of their presence. 
| didn’t open it. Send for Mr. Henry Morton, and In our elections we are sometimes troubled with 
| you'll find he is expecting just such a package; | ‘‘repeaters,’’ or men who vote more than once. 
| and then you’ll have to believe me. His brother | Similarly, there will be Chinese, especially on the 
| in Venice sent it to him by me.’ Pacific Coast, where these people are numerous, 
“IT told them my name and business. who will register more than once in order to 





which gives him the right to remain in this 
country, or to pay a visit to China and return here. 





A boy 


| was sent off for Mr. Morton, who lived not far | obtain extra certificates to sell to the men who | 


smuggle Chinamen over the Canadian and 
Mexican borders. So alike in features are the 
Chinese that it is often hard to tell them apart, 


jaway. He soon returned with that gentleman, 
| who stated that he knew nothing of me, but that 
| he certainly had looked for such a package by 
| stage, and that it was undoubtedly his. ‘I 
| believe this young man is all right,’ he said. many places, using different names, and escape 

“The man in the buggy then proposed to leave | detection. It happens, so loosely is the Act 
the package with the toll-keeper until the owner- | drawn, that no penalty attaches to this duplicity. 
ship should be settled, while he attended to some| The outlook at the time of writing is that, with 
very pressing business; but Mr. Morton insisted | few exceptions, the Chinese in the United States 
that both of us should be held until his brother | will acquire the right to remain here by 
could arrive from Venice and settle the matter. obtaining certificates before the third of May. Of 

“To make a long story short, we were both | this the collectors at San Francisco and New 
taken to the town ‘lockup’ and shut in till next | York entertain no doubt. 


| 





Again I peered under every | day, when Mr. Morton arrived from Venice and, | 


he faces the camera distrust is stamped on every | 


hidden in a cloud of dust, just disappearing | the queer little box on stilts is focused at him, | 


Having at last got three of his pictures printed, | 
John is then escorted to the collector's office, | 


the Chinaman makes application to become a | 
In this he must swear that he was | 


Then the collector issues to him a certificate | 


The description in the certificate will read | 


and one may register half a dozen times in as | 








All told there are to-day in our populatior 
only one hundred and ten thousand Chinese, anu 
as the Exclusion Act operates to prevent th 
immigration of their countrymen in future, th 
number can increase only slowly. 

Before 1849 Chinese were seen on our seaboard 
but rarely inland. In that year the whole world 
was excited by reports of the,discovery of gold 
in California, and the descended by 
thousands on the shore of the new Fl Dorado. 

They were mostly common laborers who came 
from the overcrowded province of Kwangtung. 
where Canton is. Among them, however, was a 
sprinkling of artisans and merchants. 


Chinese 


Like other gold-seekers the Chinese were soon 
compelled to turn to 
| The absence of women was their opportunity, 
for their quick intelligence told them that they 


prosaic forms of labor. 


would have no opposition from American work- 
men in the industry of washing clothes In a 
short time the guich settlements were dotted with 
the laundries of the Chinese. 

Working early and late with exemplary 
patience, they soon made a reputation at the 
wash-tub and ironing-board. The Chinese laun- 
dry became well established in the towns of the 
Pacific slope, and eventually made its way al 
over the country. It should be borne in mind 
that most of these people who took up the washing 
of clothes for a livelihood were at home diggers 
of ditches and workers in the rice-fields. 


The Chinese as Navvies. 


Subsequently there were the Union and tlic 
Central Pacific Railroads, in the building of which 
armies of Chinese were employed. In grading 
and even in tunnelling hard rock they displayed 
unexpected strength and endurance. It may 
surprise some people to learn that, according to 
the testimony of a president. of the Central Pacific 
Railroad, the Chinese could tunnel more rock in 
a given time than Cornish miners, who were 
| supposed to be specially skilled in such work. 
Much the larger part of reclaiming swamp land 
in California has been done by the Chinese. For 
this we have the authority of a gentleman who 
has been a governor of the state, a representative 
in Congress and Minister to China. 

But it is as laundrymen that the Chinese are 
best known in the Kast, where they began to 
| appear in 1870. To start a laundry one hundred 
dollars is sufficient. ‘The proprietors make from 
twenty-five to seventy-five dollars a month, and 
their helpers, whose board is found, earn from 
twenty-five to thirty dollars a month. 

They begin work soon after daybreak, and toil 
on often until midnight. Two meals of rice, fis) 
and pork are provided each day. The food i+ 
bought as much as possible in bulk, and always 
for cash, the Chinese being close and intelligent 
buyers. Sundays and Mondays are observed as 
holidays, work being resumed Monday evening. 

When a Chinese wanted to come to this country 
he went about his preparations very much as 
European emigrants do. By selling his little 
patch of ground, or hoarding his wages, or 
borrowing from a wealthy relative, he got 
together enough money to pay his fare and have 
a few dollars left when he landed. 

At San Francisco he was received by an agent 
|of one of the Six Companies, each of which 
represents a district of China. The society took 
charge of the new arrival, directed him to a 
boarding-house, contracted for his labor, cared 
for him in sickness and advanced him money if 
he fell in need. 

After the immigrant “learned the ropes,” as 
the saying is, he could do without the assistance 
| of the Six Companies, and struck out for himself 
as a miner, laundryman, farm laborer or servant 


of eyes, light brown; complexion, dark; physical | 


Chinese Economy exaggerated. 


The average Chinaman saves his earnings for 
a rainy day, but he is seldom miserly in his 
economy. In fact, those who have looked into 
the matter say that he is no more thrifty than 
other aliens who come to us. His expenses here 
are much greater than they were in China, and 
the margin for saving is therefore narrow. 

In his own land his dress was of the scantiest 
and meanest description, and the cost of it did not 
| exceed five dollars a year. In the United States 
|the more fickle and rigorous climate and new 
social conditions compel him to wear warmer and 
| more durable clothing; cotton and flannel under- 
| wear, blouse and trousers of woollen cioth, a felt 
| hat and leather shoes or thick sandals. On his 
| foot-gear he expends alone twice as much as his 
| entire covering used to cost him in China. 
| In nourishing his body he is also another man. 
| As a laborer he could not compete with white 
| men unless fish and meat were added steadily to 
| his native rice. Moreover, the Chinaman is 
something of an epicure, as you shall find by 
visiting his restaurants, where he treats himself 
| liberally to prepared dishes, in which chicken or 
| duck is always prominent. 
| At his New Year’s celebration, which takes 
| place between January twenty-first and February 
| nineteenth, varying with the year, he spends 
| money lavishly in tinseled ornaments, preserved 
fruits and confections, colored lanterns and huge 
| bombs and firecrackers. In short, John China- 
|man is not the miser he is sometimes painted. 
land is continually adopting American habit: 
which add to his cost of living. 

H. E. 


ARMSTRONG. 
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For the Companion. 


A MIDDLIN’ MAN. 


It seems t’ me, jest lots o’ us 

Wuz born t’ spend our days 

As sort 0’ middlin’ folks what gets 
Not much o’ blame ’r praise. 


When I wuz jesta little chap 
What couldn’t talk at all, 

It ’pears like I wuz back’ard-like 
*Bout learnin’ how t’ crawl; 


But then I’ve heard my mother say— 
’N’ fe ‘ ree— 


er he e 
’At lots o’ other little chaps 
Wuz back’arder than me. 

’N’ when I tried t’ larn t’ walk, 
Though no great knack I showed, 
The neighbors say I wa’n’t no worse 
’An half the ones they knowed; 


’N’ I, when’t come t’ sayin’ things, 
Wuz sort 0’ middlin’ quick,— 

Beat piles o’ chaps, but other piles 
Jest beat me clean ’n’ slick. 


’N’ then at last I went t’ school, 

’N’ larned t’ read ’n’ spell: 

*Bout half the class done better’n me; 
*Bout half done not so well. 


I recollect ’at one whole term 
My class jest numbered three: 
One al’a’s got lots better grades ; 
The other, worse’n me. 


’T was jest the same ’bout bein’ good,— 
The teacher’d brag on some, 

’N’ some he’d lick ’ntil they wisht 
They didn’t haf t’ come. 


He didn’t lick me very much; 

He praised me less, perhaps: 

Guess I wa’n’t ’mong the orneryest, 
N’r ’mong the nicest chaps. 


’N’, since I’ve be’n a growed-up man, 
Though I haint cut no swell, 

I guess ’at I hev al’a’s done 

A kind o’ moder’t’ well. 


Laint a man what’s very pore 

N’r one what’s got muc wealth; 
I’m moder’t’ happy, moder’t’ good, 
*"N’ blessed ‘ith moder’t’ health. 


’N’ often, when I stop ’n’ think 
O’ what my life has be’n, 
Ljest conclude ’at I wuz made 
One o’ those middlin’ men; 
For’t seems t’ me, jest lots o’ us 
Wuz born t’ spend our days 
As sort o’ middlin’ folks what gets 
Not much o’ blame ’r praise. 
WILL W. JOHNSTON. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 


THE MAYFLOWER’S GREETING. 


The Wind came riding down Kittery Lane, 
Whir-rrrrr-rrrr-rrr. How cold it blew! 
Haunting the cloak of Emily Jane, 
Till Emily didn’t know what to do. 
“Dear, dear,” she cried, as she clutched her hat, 
“You’re an unmanner Taine, so there!” 
But the Wind rode on to Bixby Flat, 
And Emily Jane was talking to air. 
He came on his way by the orchard trees, 
And rattled their twigs from trunk to top; 
“Take fewer liberties, sir, if you please!”’ 
They cried; but he had no mind to stop. 
At last through the woodland, with drooping head, 
He loitered a sad little song to sing: 
Then a pink face smiled into his and said, 
“You needn’t look longer, I’m here, it’s Spring!”’ 
CoRA STUART WHEELER. 


—— 


For the Companion. 
KNOWN BY ITS FRUITS. 


Rev. J. Chamberlain, D. D., who resided a long 
time in India, gives this example of an honest 
heathen’s idea of the religion of Christ, and of its 
consistent followers. In a quarrel among several 
high-caste Hindus an assault was committed in 
which a man was wounded. 


Before the injured and weaker party could | 


make complaint their adversaries raised a hue 


and cry, and swore the whole blame upon them | 


before the magistrate. He was a Brahmin. 
guilty men were influential, and agreed in their 
testimony. 

The few friends of the wounded man were so 
overawed that they refused to testify. All the 
evidence was against the suffering party, but the 
magistrate for some reason surmised that the 
accusers’ story was false, and being a just man, 
hesitated what to do. 

Fortunately, it came to his knowledge that a 
young catechist in the employ of Doctor Cham- 
berlain had passed during the quarrel, and 
witnessed the whole affair. 

He sent for him, and his testimony convicted 
the aggressors, and cleared their victims of all 
blame. When asked why he took the word of 
one man against so many witnesses, the magis- 
trate simply replied : 

‘*He was a consistent Christian, and I felt sure 
he told the truth.” 

An Englishman, who is a religious teacher at 
Ningpo, reports a similar unsolicited indorsement 
of the faith which ‘works by love.” Seeing a 
new face, one day, among the listeners in his 
mission room, he accosted the stranger after 
service, and asked him if he had ever heard the 
gospel before. 

‘“No,”’ said the Chinaman, ‘but I have seen it. 
I know a man who used to be the terror of his 
neighborhood. If you gave him a hard word he 
wouid shout at you, and curse you for two days 
and nights without cessation. He was as danger- 
ous as a wild beast, and a bad opium-smoker. 
But when the religion of Jesus took hold of him 
he became changed. He is gentle, moral, not 
soon angry, and he has finally left off opium. 
Truly the teaching is good.” 

Nineteen centuries have asked Christianity the 


The | 
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same question that Pilate asked Christ: ‘‘What 
hast thou done?’’ The earnest, candid inquirer 
will judge His religion by what it has done for 
individual men, and for the world. 


* 
> 





BEAUTIFUL SACRIFICE. 


The author of “Indian Memories” tells how it 
happened some thirty years ago, that after a hard 
day’s fighting between the British forces and the 
Sepoy mutineers, there was nothing to be done by 
the English company except to get a drink as best 
they could, and then think of the bivouae and the 
mess-tin. All was hushed in the village, he says, 
the natives had taken flight, and only a few dead 
men lay about, the sun laughing in their rigid 
faces. 


“Now, my men,” said the captain, “you’ve done 
right well. So let’s look for a little shade and 
water. Has any one seen the village well?” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said one, “buat I see it round 
that corner, just by that big peepul-tree with the 
temple under it.” 

“Ah, thanks! March at ease! Quick march!” 
And soon the company was halted by the big peepul- 
tree, and all hands were looking for ropes of any 
kind wherewith to lower pannikins into the cool, 
deep well. 

The captain got on the well parapet, and was just 
looking down, when his attention was attracted by 
a strange sight. By the parapet crouched an old 
woman—too old and decrepit to fly—who rocked 
herself to and fro, mumbling a sort of inarticulate 
dirge. At that moment the captain’s attention was 
again diverted by an exclamation from the color- 
sergeant, who was looking down into the well. 

“Great God, sir!” cried the man, “there’s a head 
mares down there!” 

Sudden silence fell on the parched, water-craving 
men. Whatcould it mean? Then to the —, 
accustomed gaze became visible, not one but many 
small, round, black heads of Indian babies. 

The truth burst upon the captain. The Indian 
woman, in any grave trouble, throws herself into 
the well; and in this case, mothers bearing babies 
in their arms had been unable to fly fast ——-_ 
before the victorious army, and had found the 
usual refuge. 

It is undeniable that the first thought of those 
thirsting men was one of rage because the water 
had been spoiled. They knew there was no more 
for miles around, and in their suffering, they cursed 
the dead women who had so injured them. 

Suddenly from the depth of the well came a little 
moaning cry of weakness and suffering. The 
captain started; he looked pityingly at his men, but 
he said nothing, though he pointed, with an eloquent 
gesture, into the black water. 

In another instant, those angry men had burst 
into eager solicitude of word and action. A sergeant 
volunteered to go down on the slender rope that 
had been found, and in half an hour the well was 
emptied of its terrible prey. Ten dead women and 
two dead babies lay limp and shapeless on one side 
of the great peepul-tree, and eight living babies 
were writhing and ogg together hard by. The 
old crone had ceased her dirge and was trying to 
spread her scant rags over the baby limbs. 

Very awestricken was the brave sergeant’s face 
and very low his voice, when at last his task was 
ended, and the well was clear. 

Just then there came a sweet ‘‘tinkle-tinkle,”’ and 
a herd of goats appeared, browsing their wa 
homeward. With a shout of eagerness and relief, 
the whole company threw themselves on the herd. 
Most of them were caught, and streams of warm 
milk soon filled the pannikins; and then, just as the 
men were ready to drink, the shivering babies 
burst forth into a great and doleful ery. 

Again the captain looked pityingly at his men, and 
at the babies, too. 

“Men,” said he, “you have fought for everything 
you have, or could possibly get to-day, and have 
earned it. I don’t order you—I don’t even ask 
you—only—those children’s mothers are drowned, 
and those children are starving.” 

The men looked upon the children, and some- 
~~ sacred in them cried out and bade them what 
to do; and in a twinkling every baby had a big- 
bearded nurse to hold rich draughts of goat’s milk to 
its mouth, so tenderly, if awkwardly withal, that 
the captain turned on one side with a half-sob, and 
then drew his weary form up with pride, to think 
= had the honor of commanding such men as 

ese. 

Their food that night was coarse and unsavory. 
The earth was a rough bed, the water from the 
slowly settling well was liquid mud. But they 
were content. 
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UNDER THE STEAMER’S WHEEL. 


When the author of “Twenty Years at Sea” was 
about fourteen years old the ship in which he was 
serving lay in the lower bay of Mobile loading 
with cotton. One day a large steamer was passing, 
and the mate called to the boy, ‘Bob, take Charley 
with you in the dingey, and go on board that 
steamer and see if you can’t get me some news- 


| papers.” Charley was the second boy. The two 


| 
were soon on their way. 





It was a delicate matter 
to lay the boat alongside the big, drifting sidewheel 
steamer, and the teller of the story had a pretty 
narrow escape, as the reader will see. 


AsI spuereches the steamer I saw a man standing 
forward of the wheel-house with a line ready to 
throw to us, and I headed the boat for him. We 
tossed in our oars, the line was thrown, Charley 
caught it, but stumbled and fell, and in a moment 
the av had capsized, and we were in the water 
and under the wheel of the steamer! 

Unfortunately I had never learned to swim; and 
as I was heavily clad | went down like a stone, 

- and for a few 
seconds experi- 
enced all the 

—_— agonies of 
eee 
Then I rose, 
and as I came 
to the surface, 
found myself 
among the 
~ “buckets” of 
the great wheel 
of the steamer, 
which were 
green and sili- 
1! my.with river 
|* moss, and as 
slippery as ice. 
By a tremen- 
dous effort 
| succeeded in 
; Pas astride 
one of the buckets, and obtained a position of 
comparative safety, as I thought at first. 

But to my horror, I was scarcely out of the 
water when the wheel commenced very slow! 
revolving. The terror of that moment I shall 
never forget. The recollection of it returns to me 
now; after all these years, and in my bad attacks 
of nightmare I sometimes fancy myself clinging 
oqain with desperation to a slowly revolving 
wheel, drenched, shivering with cold, and expecting 
every moment a horrible death. 

In my agony I shouted aloud; but inclosed on all 
sides as I was by the wheel-box, I felt sure that 
oA cries could not be heard. In the darkness of 
this prison-box the wheel slowly, very slowly, 
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revolved, carrying me up toward the top of the 
cover, where I fully expected to be ground to 
pieces; or if perchance I escaped that fate, I knew 
that I should be drowned under the water in the 
fearful suction of the wheel. 

Again I shouted at the top of my shrill young 
voice. Then the wheel ~~ I heard the 
noise of hurrying feet upon the wheel-box above 
me, a trap-door was opened, and the blessed light 
of day came struggling in. 

I saw a man look earnestly down into the dark- 
ness, and [ tried to call out; but my voice seemed 
paralyzed, and for the moment I could not make a 
sound. 7 

The man rose from his knees and was about to 
close the trap-door again, when I made‘another 
effort, and, thank God! a faint cry burst from my 
parched throat. 

The man paused, then sprang upon the wheel, 
picked me up in his arms, and I fainted dead away. 

In a few minutes, as I was told, I recovered 
consciousness, and found myself covered with a 
blanket and surrounded by kind-hearted people. 
The passengers had seen the boat upset, and 
noticed my sudden disappearance. Charley, who 
could swim like a fish, was picked up, and declared 
that | was drowned. Indeed, he ‘‘saw me go down 
and never come up again.” 

By the merest chance the captain had not started 
the steamer ahead. If that had been done, I should 
of course have been killed. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


ALONG THE BEACH. 


Last night a storm was on the sea, 
The wreckage drifts ashore ; 

Come walk along the beach with me, 
And hear the breakers roar. 


What soul their sorrow understands? 
What eye can trace their path ’ 

They fling themselves upon the sands, 
And foam with fear or wrath. 


The shore receives them, patient, dumb, 
Nor trembles at their shocks, 

But lifts to meet them as they come, 
Its great, insensate rocks. 


They calm me with their awful strength, 
So small my life appeers, 

So less than nothing in their length, 
Are all my days and years. 


T look across the restless sea, 
And seem an atom, tos’ 

To wandering winds, and what to me 
Is joy, if kept or lost? 


And what if wearied on the way, 
I fall and faint and die, 
Would any miss, till fount day, 
So small a thing as I? 
ELLEN M. H. GATES. 
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MISS WHITE’S ACHIEVEMENT. 


“Do you see that woman a-drivin’ by?” asked 
Mr. Yerrick of his nephew, who was assisting him 
in splitting kindling-wood. ‘Yes, sir,” responded 
Abner, “it’s Miss Lucretia White, on her way to 
the depot.” “I reckon I know Lucretia White. I 
didn’t ask for information, but just to impress 
upon you what a woman can do when she sets out,” 
replied Mr. Yerrick, resting upon his axe-handle 
for a moment as he watched the white horse and 
concord wagon crawling up the hill. 


“Taint no great set out to drive Miss White’s old 
Billy,” remarked Abner, with a giggle; “there aint 
much danger of his runnin’ away.” 

Mr. Yerrick looked at his nephew reprovingly. 

“I wa’n’t referring to herdririn’. I was referring 
to the time when she was the means of savin’ a 
Portland bank from bustin’! Lucretia is a thrifty 
woman, and puts by quite a considerable; and 
when she gets what she considers a suitable sum 
she goes to Portland and puts it into the savings- 
eo , and takes occasion to do errands and see the 

olks. 

- “Well, two years ago ’twas, she went as usual 
and got to the bank in good season; but there was 
a great line of people abead of her, all a-crowdin’ 
and —_ to put their money in, as Lucretia 
s’posed; so she had to stand and wait for nigh on to 
two hours. 

“At last her turn came, and she was pretty nigh 
wore out, but she spoke up sharp enough, as 
she always does, and says she: 

«I declare, you’re doin’ considerable of a busi- 
ness here. I’ve been a-waitin’ considerable of a 
spell to put my money in.’ 

“Well, if you’ll believe it, the folks that was 
a-waitin’ heard her, and it set ’em all aback. A 
good many of ’em begun to think that everybody 
was a-puttin’ money in; so they concluded every- 
thing was all right, and went home and let well 
enough alone. 

“The president he just stepped outside and spoke 
with Lucretia, and told her that her money would 
be perfectly safe, but that a good many people were 
scared and was a-takin’ their money home. Lucretia 
listened to him, and says she: 

“‘P’ll risk mine. I can’t afford to come traipsing 
down to Portland to put money in, and not do it,’ 
says she, ‘just because some folks aint got no sense.’ 

“The bank folks was real pleased with her, and 
there was a piece writ for the paper about it. That’s 
why I ig potas attention to Miss White, Abner,” 
and Mr. Yerrick began splitting wood industriously. 

“Maybe the bank wouldn’t ’a’ busted anyway,” 
suggested Abner, when opportunity offered. 

“Don’t have such mean-spirited views ’bout your 
neighbors,” responded Mr. Yerrick. ‘Miss White 
always had credit fer doin’ what she did, and I don’t 
want none of my family to- set up a-questionin’ of 
it. You tend to pickin’ up that wood.” 


* 
* 





QUEER AND IMPUDENT. 


Among many odd characters whom Miss Kate 
Sanborn saw and studied with observing eyes in 
California, was a blunt old man who sat beside her 
at the hotel table. He resented it that she did not 
do as much as he thought she should, for the public 
entertainment. Finally, one day, he _ boldly 
addressed her: 


“Ahem! I hear you can be funny.” 
_— was no response, and he muttered to him- 
self: 
“I don’t much believe she can do anything. 
Don’t look like it!” And then to me: 
“Well, now, if you can be funny, why don’t 
o” 


ou? 

I could not help laughing. 

“Yes, if you can, you ought to go into the parlor 
every night and show what you can do, and amuse 
us. Why, I told Quilletts—you know ’bout Quilletts? 
Awfully funny feller; good company, you see. 
Says I, ‘Quilletts, I like you. Now if you’ll stay 
here, I'll give you a cottage rent-free all summer; 
but you must agree to be funny every night, and 
keep the bail a-rollin’.’ Now we want you to get 
up and do somethin’ to amuse the guests. e 
want to be amused; somethin’ that will set us 
laughin’.” 

“Mr. Brushwood,” said I, “I understand you are 
a dealer in tobacco?” 

“Yes, mum, and you won’t find finer tobacker 
— in this world than what’s got my name 
on it.” 


“Well, when I notice you freely distributing that 
tobacco in the parlor evenings, I’ll follow on 





behind you and try to amuse as a condensed circus. 
I’m not lacking in paver 1 only need to be 
roused by your noble example and sustained by 
your influence.” . 

He looked disgusted, grunted his disapproval, 
backed his chair out from the table, and muttered, 
as he left the dining-room: 

“She’s a queer duck! Don’t amount to much, 
anyway. Impudent, too!” 


Sow 
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AN ENJOYABLE FIRE! 


While the author of “In the Shadow of the 
Pagoda” was making a journey to the interior of 
Burmah he came to a village that was on fire. The 
inhabitants did not seem to be doing anything, and 
the Englishman set his own men at work and 
called for help. At last one old native and two 
younger ones took very reluctantly their places 
at the pump. 


They pumped ny ten | for five minutes; 

then, as ill luck would have it, a flock of paddy- 

birds appeared overhead. They hovered above 

the rolling smoke, and the flames gleamed rosy- 

pink on their snow-white omage. 

. oh Red paddy-birds! Look! Red paddy- 
irds!” 

The sight was too much for the lazy wretches at 
the handles. They squatted on their heels, re-lighted 
their cheroots, and stared upward. 

“Whose house is that?” the Englishman de- 
manded, pointing to one now threatened. 

“Your honor, that is the house of Pho Too.” 

“Where is Pho Too?” 

‘He is there.” 

The Englishman turned. The man indicated 
was one of the two that he had driven to the pump. 
He was squatting on the root of a tree, smoking. 






“Are you Pho Too?” 
The man nodded. 
“Is that your house?” 

- He nodded again, and 
smiled pleasantly. 

“It will be on fire at 
once,” the stranger said, 

A We —" the othe: 

*% man’s infectious cool- 

= néss. 

“ “Yes, your honor, | 
think so,” and he con- 
tracted his brows and 

looked at the house with a disinterested air. 

The Englishman burst out laughing; he could 
not help it, and he made no further effort to put 
out a fire which seemed to be giving so much 
pleasure to the persons interested. 


* 
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** IMPLOSION.” 


Every one knows what an explosion is, but its 
opposite, an implosion, is less familiar. At great 
depths in the sea the conditions are favorable for 
its production. At twenty-five hundred fathoms 
the pressure is, roughly speaking, two and a half 
tons to the square inch—that is to say, several 
times greater than the pressure exerted by the 
steam upon the piston of a powerful engine. A 
beautiful experiment to illustrate the enormous 
force of this deep sea pressure was made during 
the voyage of H. M. 8S. Challenger. We quote from 
“The Fauna of the Deep Sea.” 


Mr. Buchanan hermetically sealed at both ends 
a thick glass tube several inches in len full of 
air. He wrapped this sealed tube in flannel. and 
placed it in one of the wide copper cylinders, 
used to protect deep-sea thermometers when they 
are sent down with the sounding apparatus. 

The copper cylinder had holes bored in it, so 
oo the water had free access inside, around the 
glass. 

The copper case containing the sealed glass tube 
was sent down to a depth of two thousand fathoms, 
and drawn up again. It was found that the cylinder 
was bulged and bent inward, just as if it had been 
crumpled inward by being violently squeezed. 

The glass tube itself, within its flannel wrapper, 
was reduced to a fine power. almost like snow. 
The glass tube, it would seem, as it slowly de- 
scended held out long against the pressure, but at 
last suddenly gave way, and was crushed by the 
violence of the action to a fine powder. 

This process, exactly the reverse of an explosion, 
is termed by Sir Wyville Th an implosi 
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HIS BUSY DAY. 


Different people have different estimates of the 
value of time. Abraham Bean, a resident of a 
small village on the coast of Maine, did not think a 
day of any especial value when he was on shore, 
but if he was getting ready to “go fishin’ ”’ an hour 
or two were almost beyond appraisal. 


“What you goin’ to do to-day, Uncle Abe?” asked 
his niece, seeing him leaning against his boat 
looking down the harbor. 

“Don’t bother me; _ time’s money to-day!” he 
answered or. “I’ve got to keep my eye on 
the wind. Looks to me as if ’fore noon I might get 
a fair wind for Eastport.” 

“But it isn’t nine o’clock yet, and you’ll have 
time to pick the peas for dinner,” argued the gir). 

“Don’t you hear me say I’ve got to keep my eye 
on the wind?” he responded. 

“Well, any way, Uncle Abe, you hadn’t ought to 
go fishin’ with your new coat on,” said the girl, 
pointing to his reefer. 

“This? Why, this didn’t cost me nothin’!” he 
replied in a scornful manner. “Why, I paid fer 
this diggin’ Squire Mason’s cistern last week. You 
est run into the house; I’m busy now, and can’t 

ther with you.” 

And Abraham leaned back in a more comfortable 

ition and r d his watch. 
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MORE THAN HIS SHARE. 


In the summer of 1864, says a writer in the 
Southern Bivouac, several wounded officers and 
two or three privates were going up the valley of 
Virginia. A rain came on, and all hands took 
shelter for the night in a schoolhouse. 

It happened that in the course of the nigit a 
skunk found its way under the floor, and by and 
by announced its presence after its well-known 
etfective manner. 

The officers all waked up, but being gentlemen 
and each supposing that the others were still 


asleep, they kept silent. At last one of the privates, 
a German, could restrain himself no longer. 

“My! my!” he exclaimed. 
Dey shleeps, und I 
shmell it all!” 

That broke the charm, and officers and privates 
burst into peals of laughter. 


“Dish ish too bad! 
wakes, und I ish got to 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 




















For the Companion. 


WILDWOOD FLOWEBS. 


Flowers of May! Flowers of May! 
Out on the breezy hills to-day, 
Over the pastures wide and fair, 
Children are roaming here and there, 
Searching for you with eager eyes, 
Every flower is a glad surprise. 
Solomon’s seal, your haunts they know, 
Close in the edge of the wood you grow; 
White chick-wintergreen, starry-eyed, 
And wild oats cluster on every side. 
Odd Polygala stands alert 
In tasselled cap and crimson skirt. 
Coptis green has roots of gold, 
And flowers too frail for hands to hold. 
Innocence tiny of delicate hue, 
Fair anemone, violets blue, 
Each in its own most exquisite dress 
Lavishly scattered, yet loved no less. 
Flowers of May! Flowers of May! 
Hide wherever you will to-day, 
Bright young eyes will ferret you out, 
Dimpled hands will clasp you about, 
You must be gathered and borne away, 
Flowers of May! Flowers of May! 
JOY ALLISON. 


— 
For the Companion. 


SEEING MAY. 


It was the last day of April. The sun had 
gone to bed, and the air was growing chill. 

The little Sparrows had eaten their supper, and 
were cuddling down in their warm nest for the 
long night’s sleep, when Mamma Sparrow said : 

‘We must awake early to-morrow morning, 
for May will be here, and we shall want to see 
her at her best.” 

‘‘What is her best ?’’ asked Master Sparrow. 

“Blue and gold and green and pink,’’ answered 
Mamma Sparrow. 

‘Is she very beautiful ?’’ asked Miss Sparrow. 

“Very beautiful indeed,” was the reply. 

**Is she sweet ?’’ queried Tot and Baby Sparrow 
together. 

*As sweet as can be,” said Mamma Sparrow. 
“But stop your chirping and go to sleep, for it is 
growing late.” 

The young Sparrows were awake early the 
next morning; in fact, quite as soon as the sun 
himself. They were eager to know all about 
May, and they were in haste to see her. 

‘She is here,’’ said Mamma Sparrow, conti- | 
dently. 

“IT don’t see her, 


” 


” 


complained Tot Sparrow. 


Which was not strange, considering that the nest ! 


was in the attic window of a tall city house, 
between the shutter and the pane. 

“We will take a fly up on the hill, and 
there we can get our breakfast and see May 
at her best,’’ said Mamma Sparrow. 

The air was very mild, not at all as it 
felt the night before ; the sun shone brightly, 
and the little Sparrows enjoyed their fly up 


Ny 
to the fine orchard at the top of the hill. 9 eZ , 


“Ah, here is May!’ exclaimed Mamma 
Sparrow. 

‘““Where? where ?’’ cried the four young 
Sparrows at once. 

They were perched on the topmost limb 
of a large apple-tree, and beneath them 
spread a sea of pink and white bloom. 

‘Look around you,” said Mamma Spar- 
row. ‘This is May!" 

Four fluffy necks craned themselves in 
every direction. 

*“Oh!’’ said the little Sparrows. 

“I thought maybe she would sing to 
ug,’ ventured Master heat 

“Listen !”’ 

The sound of merry laughter came from 
a blossomy field near by, a carol floated 
out from the depths of a grove not far 
away, while a brook tinkled close at hand. 


“These are the songs of May,” said 
Mamma Sparrow. 

“Oh,” said the little Sparrows. 

“You said she would be sweet,’ mur- 


mured Miss Sparrow. 

“Is there not a delicious odor in the air 
that you never knew before?’ answered 
Mamma Sparrow. “It is the breath of 
May.” 

“Oh!” said the little Sparrows. 

“TI hoped she would bring us something 
good to eat,”’ piped Tot. 

Thereupon Mamma Sparrow flew off, 
and soon returned with a billful of choice 
tidbits. She proffered a dainty to each 
birdling, saying, “This is May’s gift to 
you.”’ 

“Oh!” said the little Sparrows. 

“I wanted May to kiss us,” 
Baby Sparrow. 

“Do you not feel a soft, warm touch 
upon your feathers? It is the kiss of May.” 

“Oh!” said the little Sparrows. 


chirped 


among them. 


doze, but she took her head out from under her 
wing, and asked anxiously. 

‘‘What is the trouble ?”’ 
| ‘We are wondering about May, 


” 


green and pink, and we do not understand.” 
“Did you not see the blue sky, and the gold 


Every day, in a serious way, 
As grown-up as you choose, 

Away up there in her own high-chair 
Her Babyship reads the news. 


A i 3\ 


wi : 
| Ki 





It can but be, it seems to me, 
That she skips an item or two, 

For she reads so fast that the reading lasts 
But a minute, and then it’s through. 


For the Companion. 
GERTY’S TIGER. 


Gerty went into the parlor for her checker- 
board one evening, and what do you think she 
saw ? 

Two round, fiery eyes, staring right out of the 

dark! 

How her little heart did beat! 
been listening to a story about a tiger that broke | 

| loose from a menagerie, and she thought that 
| these great eyes looked exactly like a tiger’s. 
| “If Trun away it will chase me,’’ she said to 


That night, after the young Sparrows were | sunshine, and the green grass, and 
safely tucked in their nest there was a whispering | blossoms ?’’ said Mamma Sparrow. 


Mamma Sparrow was just dropping into a| 


| 


| best, and that her best was blue and gold and | May! 





the pink 


“Oh!” said the little Sparrows. 

“But we did not really see May!” piped Tot. 

‘*Mv dear, unbelieving children,’”’ said Mamma 
Sparrow, ‘“‘you have looked upon the beauty of 
May, you have tasted her gifts, you have felt her 


said Master | kiss, you have breathed her sweetness, and you 
| Sparrow. ‘You said we should see her at her | have heard the music of her voice—that is seeing | 


” 


“Oh!’’ said the little Sparrows. 
Emma C. Down. 


KEEPING POSTED. 


Quite undismayed, she’s not afraid 


Of the longest words that grow; 


Nor cares she whether the clerk of the weather 





Decides it will rain or snow. 


Webb Voane ll. 


Her political views are hard to choose, 


F 


| 





But I have my private notion, 
rom the wrinkle that grows just over her nose, 
She’s planning a revolution! 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


ee 


herself. ‘I will do as the man did in the story; 
I will look at it steadily, and cow it with my 
glance!’’ 

So Gerty stared at the big, bright eyes, and the 
big, bright eyes stared at Gerty. 

But the strange animal did not seem to be 
cowed at all. It came nearer and nearer. 


“Purr, purr! mew! purr, purr!’’ said the 


She had just | | dreadful beast. 


Then something small and soft rubbed against 
her ankles. It was Gerty’s own little kitten! 

“OQ Pussy Prim!” cried Gerty. ‘‘What made 
you frighten me so, Pussy Primrose ?”’ 
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Our illustration shows three historical events. 
came to America in May, 1499. To find the name, solvers must find the starting letter among those in the 
oval diagram, and by taking every third letter thereafter, going from left to right, the name will disclose 6. E x 
itself. The starting letter may be found by patient searching. No. 2. This tells of another voyager and his 
party, who reached here in May, 1539. No. 3. Make three-letter words of the six small pictures in the circles. 
The initials of these will give you the last name of a general in the late war who, during May, 1862, took 
command of a certain city. The second section of this puzzle will give the name of the city. 
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| Enigmas, 
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h windy. 
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Charades, Etc. 
a. 


CHARADE. 


Puzzles, 


Of three fair sisters you will say 
My Jirst is fairest still; 
My second is in gardens gay, 
Or in the dusty mill. 


My whole once bore across the sea 
The bravest of the brave, 

And now ’tis gathe re d te nderly 
To deck a soldier’s grave. 


2. 
HOUSE-HUNTING. 


A fastidious young couple, looking for a house, 
visited twelve places advertised. 

l. “*s # * *“* 2# #* 
|}**# ee «#,” but found it ‘would involve too much 
window Aas 4 
| ‘see ee 

that would not answer. 
| « *e 28 # * 
annie. 

4. * 


*** *2se2e 28 * 


** # & *& * 





**# # ® #, 


” alone on ahigh hill, 


*a dilapidated Southern 


*“* * * *, 


the% dared not 


” 
“* * #* 


even enter. 


i. eee ee ee eee ee” they could not 
| live in. 
6. eee RRR HH HH HHH «**” was too 


7. “seas 

to be malarious. 

8. “a # # se #** * 
|*#**«***” was much too ‘large. 
eee HH ” was too small. 
10, “# * * ee eee ** * **#* **#** 
|}*****,” that they went through, disgusted them 
with city houses. 

“See RHR EH RHEE HHH BB HH” 
Was overrun with rats, and had a home-made look. 
12. At last they reluctantly decided upon taking 


‘tee RHR H HHH H HH HHH HHH HH, 


eee ee & eH Hee 4 * * % #” looked 
ee ee ee © 


ae DE, eee * 


They wish the names of the architects of these 
houses, as well as of the houses themselves. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 





| First of 


| 
} 
} 





No. 1 contains the first name and surname of a voyager who 





all, lam a creature that can swim or fly or 
walk; ’ 

| Then afterwards, beheaded, I am wild and idle talk. 

| Behead me once again, and though little I may be, 

You all might learn a lesson of industry from me. 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 


In 1780, May the fourth, 
Was born, they tell us, one 

Who knew all little birds that sing 
Beneath the summer «* « «. 


fle knew their nests, he knew their food, 
He knew their every tune, 

He watched the buntings in the snow, 
The bobolinks in « «* « «. 


He knew the tricks of jolly crows, 
Black as the sons of « « «; 

He knew the king-fisher that builds 
Beside the miller’s dam. 


He loved the hum-bird’s ruby throat, 
The owlet’s downy robe; 

Hour after hour, he watched their ways, 
As patient he as « * «. 

He learned their habits, gave them names, 
With care and great « «* «; 

From Labrador to Florida 
He tracked the forests through. 


So let us not forget his work, 
But as the years roll on, 
We’ll honor still the worthy name 
Of «eee RRR RHEE HH, 


5. 

INITIALS AND FINALS. 
Power. 
Part of a church. 
To long. 
A hand.mill. 
Illegal interest. 
English noblemen. 
One of the nine Muses. 
A month in the Jewish calendar. 


The initials spell the Lady of the May, and 
the finals the poet who wrote about her. 


6. 
A HIDDEN BOUQUET. 


Till I lack every sense of perception 
And my memories age steals from 
brain, 
I shall still keep in kind recollection 
A dear little dell up in Maine, 
Ww Son — rose my grandfather’ 8 dwelling, 
In spirit I rise to the theme; 
How the apples now drop, roundly swelling; 
Oh, the pans yellow-crusted with cream! 
There ever, © seem I to wander 
With Rose, Mary and little Bo-peep, 
Till I, lying here as 1 ponder, 
At last, ere I know, fall asleep. 


my 





Conundrums. 


Why isa seaman like the robber that knocks 
you down? He isa sailor (assailer). 

What amiable boy do we generally find 
in an old-fashioned flower-garden? Sweet 
William. 

What kind of money do some rich people 
never possess’ Common cents (sense). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Great oaks from little acorns grow. 


2. Gnus, sung; Rat, tar; 
Nut, tun; Tool, loot—Grant. 


3. Heart’s-ease. 


4. 1. Weeping willow, Cotton Mather, St. 
Helena, Napoleon. 2. Phebe, Alice Cary; 
sycamore, Cary, Ohio. 3. Connecticut, oak, 
Hartford, charter. 4. John, England, Magna 
Charta, yew, Runnymede. 5. Elm, Wash. 
ington, 1775. 6. Wm. Penn, Indians, “sun, 
river, forests.” 7. Duke, Argyll, Inverary, 
Loch Fyne. &. Oak, English, India. 9 As 
pen, tig, cedar, Lebanon. 


5. He, pat, eye, ca—Hepatica. 


Anne, Enna; 
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A STREAKED FAMILY. 


Sometimes a family resembles a loin of beef in | 
which a streak of fat alternates with a streak of | 
lean. The tenth earl of Buchan had such a family. | 
His countess was a gifted and accomplished 
woman. His eldest son, the eleventh earl, was 
vain and eccentric, but not remarkable for mental 
ability. One of the younger sons was Thomas | 
Erskine, the most eloquent advocate of his day at 
the English bar, and subsequently Lord Chancellor. 
Another son was Henry Erskine, the wittiest man 
in Scotland and the Dean of the Faculty of | 
Advocates. A short time after he had succeeded 
to the earldom, the eldest son said to the witty 
Duchess of Gordon, “I belong to a talented family, 
madam.’ 


“Yes,” answered the duchess, “and I suppose the | 
talent has come from the mother, since it has been 
settled on the younger branches.” 

Henry Erskine’s wife had a passion for putting 
things to rights. She would ramble about the | 
house at night, examining the family wardrobe to 
see if every garment was in its proper place. 
Once, in her midnight search, she could not find a 
certain article of clothin belonging to her husband. 
About thr@e o’clock in the morning she awoke him 
with the question, shouted into his ear, “Harry, 
lovie, whar’s your white waistcoat?” 

Henry’s eldest brother, the earl, aimed at bein, 
philosopher, a poet and a humorist, and missed 
mark in all of his aims. One day while Henry | 
was sitting in the parlor the earl opened the door, | 
stuck his head in just under the lock, and exclaimed: | 

“See, Harry, here’s ‘Locke on the Human Under 
standing. hee 

“Rather a poor edition, Dugald,” retorted the 
witty brother. 

Thomas Erskine, the Lord Chancellor, did not | 
begin the study of law until he was twenty-five 
years of age. ‘The poverty and penuriousnéss of 
his father forced him, while a boy, to enter the 
royal navy as a midshipman. After a sea-service 
of four years the death of his father gave him a 
sufficient sum of money to purchase a commission | 
in the army, for he detested the navy. Stationed 
at Minorca, he employed his leisure time in study- 
ing Er iglish literature, thereby acquiring that 
vo ubility and elegance of expression which made 
him, subsequently, the eloquent advocate. 

In London he met the Chief Justice of England, 
Lord Mansfield. The conversation with the great | 
lawyer determined Erskine to study law. He was | 
80 poor as to live on “cow-heel and tripe” while | 

rosecuting his studies. Being a student of Trinity 

Yollege, Cambridge,—for he had to receive a 
university degree before he could be admitted to 
the bar,—he used to appear in the dining-hall with 
a student’s black gown over his scarlet uniform, as 
he had not a decent suit of plain clothes to put on. 

The stimulus of poverty made him an advocate. 
He had married long before his admission to the 
bar, and he confessed that in his first case he 
would have failed, so embarrassed was he in 
addressing the court, had he not felt his wife and 
children tugging at his gown. 

What we dislike may, if we take dutifully to it, 
aid us to do well what we like. Erskine’s first 
clients were officers of the navy, from which he 
had resigned in disgust. His connection with the 
service supplied him with the special information 
he needed,to make his pleas successful. j 

One of his clients sent him two five-hundred 
pound notes. The attorneys flocked round him 
after his first speech, shoving their retainers into 
his hands. Before quitting the court he had been 
retained in sixty-five cases ithin four years he 
y= paid his debts and laid up forty thousand 

ollars. 
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QUICKNESS OF SMELL IN HORSES. 


Most animals have at least one sharp sense. A 
dog and a cat, according to the fable, lay in a dark 
room. “Hark! I heard a feather drop,” said the 
dog. “Oh no,” said the cat; “it was a needle. I 
saw it.”. Whatever may be true of domesticated 
horses, the wild horse of the South American 
pampas possesses a most acute and far-reaching 
sense of smell. 


Mr. Hudson speaks of it as a common occurrence 
for the horses of a district, in seasons of drought, 
to migrate suddenly to some distant place—fifty 
miles away, perhaps—where rain has fallen. A 
slight breeze from that quarter is enough to set 
them off 

A still more striking phenomenon is, he says, 
familiar to every frontiersman. | 

The gaucho horse has the greatest terror of an 
Indian invasion, and long before the marauders 
reach the settlement—often when they are still a 
full day’s journey from it—all the horses take the 
alarm, and come flying wildly in. The horned 
cattle apes feel the contagion, and a general 
stampede ensues 

The gauchos declare that the horses smell the 
indians, and Mr. Hudson believes they are right. 
When passing a distant Indian camp, from which 
the wind blew, all the horses driven before him 
have taken fright and run away. 
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DEFINED. 

A servant-girl who was employed in a family in 
which there were several children became very 
much alarmed when one of them fell ill with 
scarlet fever. She was for leaving at once. 

“You need not be afraid, Hetty,” said her 
mistress. “We have isolated the little boy, and 
you need not go near him. Moreover, ‘adults 
rarely take the disease.’ 

An hour or two later Hetty was overheard saying 
to a fellow-servant: 

“Julia, what does ‘isolated’ mean?” 

“I don’t exactly know,” replied the brilliant 
J ss “but I guess it means that they have put him | 
on ice. 

as fy ~ must be it. And what is an ‘adult?’ ” | 

I don’t exattly know that, either; but I guess it | 
means a girl who works out.’ 


—_— oe a 


SURPRISING. 
Yankee exaggeration is a trick that works both 
ways. It is most amusing, perhaps, when it takes 
the form of understatement. 


An old lady was alone in a very old house when | 
the walls suddenly collapsed and the house came 
tumbling down around her. 
short of a miracle; but she was taken from the 
ruins entirely uninjured. When asked what her 
sensations were when the house fell, she said: 

“Well, to tell the truth, | was considerably 
skeered; I reely was.” i 


all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 
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Her escape was little 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 


——_@——_—_ 
“50 years’ sale,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.—Allen & Co., Cinn., O. 50 cts. and $1. (Adv. 


—_@——_—_- 
The throat.—“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 
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Pen and Pencil Stamp. Our Pet printing outfit 
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nt postpaid on receipt of ten 2c. stamps, 
Made entirely of one piece, warranted 
unbreakable, solid silver—not plated. Long 
or short shanks. Handsome catalogue free. 


BRILL BROS. 





ENTIRE OUTFIT FOR $2.74. 


Postage 26 cents. 


Complete double-breasted suit, well- 
made of a thoroughly good i and very 
dressy navy blue flannel, with extra 
pants, cap and good fast a hose. | 


for B2.74. Aoi. 


$8.00 pays forall, including postage. 


Shaughnessy Bros., ‘st.\New vor. 
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| would be dearer than Church's healthful coating Alabas 


tine. It costs more to remove wall paper or kalsomine 
than to buy and apply Atabastine, which does not require 
removing to recoat. Applied with a brush or spattered on 
with a sponge or cloth. Send for pocket curiosity and 
descriptive card with tints. Sold by all paint dealers. 


ALABASTINE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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$12 high grade Safety 
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Play Ball! | 


4 IRWIN’S Patent Catcher’s Mitts, 

gi Special Infielder’s Gloves. 

© Latest First Baseman’s Mitts & Gloves. 
Manufactured by 

DRAPER & MAYNARD, Ashland, N. H. 


Send for Catalogue. 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dress- 
ing the hair, restoring color when 
gray an reventing dandruff. 
cleanses the scalp, stops the hair 
falling and is sure to please 
50 cents and $1, at ruguists. 
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ie 
foot or hand power. 
Address FAY MFG. CO., Elyria, 10. 
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Very easy 
2 PRINTING. fi pshiai 

instructions. 
Card press costs $3. Circular, $8. Small 
newspaper press, $44. Stamp for cata- 
logue of presses, type, etc., to factory. 
_ ae KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. | 


"WALL PAPERS. 


Send 10 cents for postage. We will pail you the | 
aes and bere golected — x! samples at eee | 
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HAS. M. H KILLEN, 614-616 8, 20th St., *philadeiphia. 


sy WORLD'S FAIR erie 





Rellabie wee lh 
Boys’ League. 
Base Ball Uniform. | 
Complete Outfit, $1.82. 


Substantially made and_ in 
same style as the Regulation 
League Uniform. The Outfit 


Co., Quincy, tm. 








ray: 
for a sae Stockings and Belt; 
Red Blue. By express at 
expense of purchaser. I catered 
= by mail add 18 cents for p 
In ordering sive. Chest oad 1Wa si 
measure, size of cap and colors. 
mples and Seaseeeent 
blanks and our Complete 
logue of Athletic Goods and thousands of latest novel. 
ties, mailed free 


PECK & SNYDER, Lock Box am, N. Y. a 


LOOK = CROOK 


Not a stitch in the web. 
The hold of a vice. 


Go. Not a tear — Not a cut. 
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SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER 


Sold Everywhere. 
oman a Warner awe = <4 Y. and Chicago. 


H& W. UNDER-WAISTS | 

ror BOYS, 
Girls ana 
Babies. 


Made in twenty- | 
four different | 









on a common - sense 
plan, thoroughly sup- 
porting the clothing 
from the shoulders. 
Sold by all leading re- 


tailers or sent post-paid 
upon receipt of price by 


For Boys from 8 to 10 
ight welunt apes ( geet DeBevoise Waist Co., 
Flushing, N. Y. 


each, with patent suspend- 
erattae hment in back, 65c. 


styles of best | 
quality materials | 


SS 
OOF | 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. | 
Water will run from it pure and cle It covers double | 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 


times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., Jersey City, N.J. 


Stone’s Coat-Collar Spring. 


Invaluable | Gentlemen’s Coats 
for ‘and Ladies’ Cloaks. 


E verybody should have one., They go 
under the Collar and keep it and Front 
of the Coat in perfect shape without but- 
toning. Cannot blow open. Aneto and 
removed instantly. ears a lifetime. 


For sale by Dealers. Post-paid, 1 cents. 


Bullock C. C. S. Co., 38 Court Sq., Boston, Mass. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


A large font of Type (over 4A) 
Figures, Holder, ndelible Ink. met 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc., as shown 
in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete, 
Regular Price 50c. Sample post. -paid 
for’ 15sec. to introdue e, bine c atalogue 
of 1000 new articles. FRE 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. City. 


Goon A Winning Smile 

S\, Lowes balfits charm with bad tooth 
*) Arnica Tooth 

Soa 




























WHITENS AND 


MAIL BEAUTIFIES 
Removes Tarter, Arrests Decay, 
25¢ Hardens Gums, Perfumes Breath 


The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggists 
maccon.y sy C.H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 





iy FOUR STYLES, LADIES’ AND GENTS) 
° Send for Catalogue. 


Agents wanted in open territory 


bMonarch Cycle Co. 


CHICAGO, U 








6,500 
ICY CLE 


assorted styles and sizes are now offered the public at 
nearly half of former price. Ladies bicycles $30 to $50. 
Our factory has been in continuous operation during 
and since the panic, while other factories have been 
closed. Our workmen prefered half wages to idleness 
and starvation and we met them half way. We now offer 
you bicycles at a minimum cost as the result. Send 2c 
stamp for catalogue with prices and special induce- 
ments to organizers of clubs. No atteution given 
postal cards or letters without stamps. 


PROGRESS M’PF’G CO., Indianapolis, Ind: | 





—_—_— a &CUFFS.——= 


@ yee ae » ie ; DV eee ad 
ANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —+— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them, You will like them 

yell. Fit weil. Wear well. 
: 5 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. ample collar and pair of cuffs sent b 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wz ented, 








| Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 





It’s so Easy to Light 
onc the “B « H” Lamp 


A i AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. | 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., | 


NEW YorK. CHICAGO. | 


Factories: MERIDEN, CONN. 


Send $ | 00 


FOR A SET OF 


CHRISTY 
KNIVES 


CONTAINING 
BREAD, CAKE and 
PARER. 


Our other Knives are: 


Cake Knife . . 50cts. 
Lemon Slicer . 50 cts. 
Six Table Knives $1.00 
Carving Knife . 75 cts. 
Fruit Knife . . 15 cts. 
Saw cw .« @ PSR; 
Ham Knife . . 75 cts. 


Observe the curves closely. No 
other knife offers this remarkable 
feature. Cuts hot, fresh bread as 
thin as stale bread. Cuts cake 
without crumbling, and makes 
carving a pleasure. 

Indorsed by Miss Helen Louise 
Johnson and Mrs. Emma P, Ewing, 
the leading authorities on culinary 
requisites. 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., 
Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 













Complete Sailor Suit, 
Extra Pants, Cap, 
Lanyard and Whistle, 


ALL FOR 


Made from the 
celebrated “Gold 
Medal RKepellan” 
brand rie! blue 
Flannel nown 
ev erywhere for its fast color and 
superior wearing qualities. 

wast Spring we sold 41,372 of 
these Suits and did not’receive 
one complaint. Order To-day. 

Note. Our Establishment is the 
largest in New York; mail order 
system the most complete in 
America, Fashion Catalogue FREE to any address. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
Third Ave., 59th & 60th Sts., New York. 











family. package makes 5 gal- 

lons. Be * sure and get the genuine. 
Sold everywhere. Made only by 

The Chas, E. Hires Co., Philada, 


Send 2c. stamp for beautiful Picture Cards and Book. 
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Best Fences and Gates for all pur- 
poses. Free catalogue giving partic- 
ulars and prices. Write 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO., RICHMOND, IND. 


ABOUT THAT 
NEW HOUSE. 


Here’s help for you 
with its plans, ideas 
for its finish. Artistic 
Dwellings (’% designs 
now. ready) shows 70 
handsome houses, the 
results of the careful 
ss and best thought 


Specialists Skilled in has sa 
Dwellings of all grades, cheap, medium and elaborate. 
Views, plans and nates 123 ay p. 9x12 sent prepaid 
for ft 00. LLE Architect, 
87 Ray Bike oo" Rapids, Mich. 


FORBID YOUR WIFE 


ING UP conn? ULLER 















Tack PULLER? 
', CoLumBiA '2 te meteor 
i MS, CHILD RE SgRO nsw onze ONE" 


35:8 SPECIALTY MFG-C2 HARTRORD cone 
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REINDEER IN ALASKA. 


An article in 7’he Companion, some time ago, 
gave an account of the introduction of the reindeer 
into Alaska, by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, under the 
authority of the United States government. The 
reindeer were first taken to Alaska three years 
ago, and have thriven there to such an extent that 
at the time of the last report four hundred of them 
were living in excellent condition on the Alaskan 
peninsula; but in spite of this proof of the adapta- 
bility of the country and climate to the European 
and Asiatic reindeer, the experiment has not thus 
fur been a success. * 


Its failure is due to the fact that the Siberian | 


natives who were relied upon to teach the Eskimos 
in the care and use of the reindeer were incom- 
»vetent to the task. Behind Port Clarence, Alaska, 
ies a country which abounds in reindeer moss and 
other lichens. It is an ideal pasturing-ground for 
the reindeer, and the animals brought there have 
thriven. The Old World reindeer is but another 
species of the American caribou, and is able to live 
under much the same conditions as that animal. 
Some naturalists, indeed, regard the European 
reindeer and the American caribou as the same 
species. 


Though the region about Port Clarence was so | 


favorable to the deer, the Siberians failed to give 
the Alaskan natives any idea of the proper treat. 
ment of the animals. Consequently, a youn 
Norwegian of Wisconsin, who is acquainted with 
the Norwegian Lapps, has been commissioned by 
the United States government to go to Lapland and 
engage five or six families of Lapp people, and 
take them, with the dogs and various other equip- 
ments used by them in handling reindeer, and 
transport them to Port Clarence. 


These people are relied upon to teach the reindeer | 


science to the Alaskan natives. The task will not 
be an easy one; for as it is necessary to permit the 
deer to range during a considerable part of the 
year, the peculiarities of the face of the country 
and the climate may render the — themselves 
uncertain how to manage the animals. 

The absence of mosquitoes in large numbers on 
the Alaskan coast may also embarrass the Lapps, 
for in the work of caring for the reindeer the 
mosquito is a most valuable assistant. 

In the spring the reindeer are turned out to 
wander in the woods, where they browse the young 
shoots of the willow and birch, wandering to a 
great distance. In midsummer it is necessary to 
bring them up for various purposes. The Lapp 
then takes one deer reserved for the purpose, puts 
a large bell on his neck, and follows him out into 
the woods. 

At this time the country is visited, commonly, by 
reat swarms of mosquitoes. To save themselves 
rom being eaten alive by these insects, the reindeer 

crowd together, in large herds. Yhen the deer o 
one of these herds hear the tinkling of the bell on 
the belled deer, they come flocking in curiosity 
to see what it is, and are caught by the Lapp. 

If a summer season is unusually cool, the 
mosquitoes do not become troublesome; the deer 
are not forced to flock together, and the belled 
deer finds only a few scattered individuals. In 
such a case the Lapps are unable to get their deer 
together at this season, which is to them a serious 
calamity. 

<-o- 


A BEAUTIFUL PRINCESS. 
Ifenrietta, Duchess of Orleans, is one of the 
interesting and attractive figures in the history of 
the seventeenth century. Born in the midst of 
civil war, and bred in poverty and exile, she lived 


to play an important part in political life. It was | 


said of her that “You could see by her very 
perfections that she had been trained in the school 
of misfortune.” The early education of the 
princess was entrusted to a French chaplain, Pére 
Cyprian de Gamaches, in whose “Memoirs” are 
given the details of her early years. 


As soon as the first sparks of reason began to 
glimmer in the mind of -that precious child, he 
writes, the queen honored me with the command 
to instruct her, and took the trouble herself to 
bring her to the chapel of the Louvre. Lady 
Morton was always present at these instructions, 
and one day said to the little princess, laughingly: 

“I think Father Cyprian’s catechizing is intended 
as much for my benefit as for that of your royal 
highness.” 

he princess, who already showed signs of a 
remarkably quick intelligence, repeated the remark 
to her mother, who said, ““My dear child, as you 
are so devout yourself, why do you not try to 
convert your governess?” 

“Madam,” replied the eager child, “I do my best. 
I embrace her, I clasp my arms round her neck, I 
say to her, ‘Do be converted, Lady Morton.’” 


“Never,” exclaimed L’Abbé de Choisy, “has | 


France had a princess so attractive as Henriette 
Angleterre, when she became the wife of 
monsieur. When she spoke she appeared absorbed 
in the wish to oblige you. She had all the wit 
necessary to make a woman charming, and what is 
more, all the talent necessary for conducting 
important affairs, had this been required of her.” 
Another courtier who knew her well wrote of 
her in almost the same terms. ‘There is a sweet- 
ness and gentleness about her which no one can 
resist. Young as she is, her mind is vigorous and 


cultivated, her sentiments are great and noble, and | 


the result of so many fine qualities is that she 
seems rather an angel than a mortal creature.” 

She had no actual beauty of face, and there were 
defects in her figure; but she had so much grace 
and genuine good-will that everything she did 
became her. 


— <-o- 


AMERICAN COMMON SENSE. 


The Old World has acquired in many directions a 
wisdom, through its very age, which no genius of 
youth—even American youth—can be expected to 
‘ittain at one bound. But the older and more 


conventional countries may still take a lesson now 


and then from our Western common sense. 


When Maria Mitchell visited England, during the 
financial crisis of 1857, she found many families of 

Tr acquaintance absolutely ruined, and one day 
she asked an English lady: 

‘What will become of the daughters of an 
English family where there is no property ?” 

They will live on their brothers,” was the reply. 

Miss Mitchell naturally expressed some lack of 
sympathy with this spirit of dependence, and was 
asked in her turn: 

“What will become of the daughters of an 
American family where there is no money ?” 
wa will earn money,” she declared, emphat- 

“You Americans are sensible people,” was the 
equally decided response. 


“There Are Wheels and Wheels.”” The Best Bicycle is 


THE REMINGTON, 


Light weight,strong and handsome. 
| Every part perfect in itself. Best 
| results for the least energy. 9 pat- 
| terns, popular weights and prices. 

Send for handsomely illustrated 
catalogue. Agents wanted everywhere. REMING- 
TON ARMS CO., 313 & 315 Broadway, N. 


' JUST OUT. BRIDGEPORT CYCLOMETER. 
ff Price &3.50. Sent by express 

to any address on receipt of 25 cts. 
additional to cover charges. 

For Sale by all Bicycle Dealers. 

Registers 1,000 miles accurately 
and repeats, or can_be set back to 
zero at any time. Perfectly noise- 
less, dust proof and water proof. 
Nothing to get out of order, and 
can be adjusted to any wheel. A 
high-grade cyclometer within the 
reach of every bicyclist. Made in 
two sizes, viz., for 28-inch and 
30-inch wheels. 


CRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Catalogue of Bicycle Sundries, Gun liplements. 


Witch 
Hazel 
Jelly 


| has all the heal- 
| ing properties of 
| the Liquid Ex- 
tract Witch Ha- 
zel or Hama- 
| melis without 
the odor. . J 
25 Cents a Tube, {or saic'vy your Drugzist. 
It is not a liquid. 
Easily carried. 
Contains no oil or 
grease and is not 
sticky. Equally 
valuable in Spring, 
Summer, Winter. 
THE MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


























Ready ! 


Our new 128-page Book on 





Hay-Fever and Asthma Cured 
To Stay Cured, . .. . 


with Eighteen Hundred references to peo- 
ple who will tell you what we have done for 
them, is just out and ready for distribution to all 
applicants. Send for a copy and mention THE 
COMPANION. Address, 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, New York. 








LADIES ~—INF 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 
| Supports Stockings and Underclothes from 
W Hd) Shoulder. Perfect fit. Hygienic. Sold b 
| t__, leading dealers. Send for Catalogue. LAD 
| CANVASSERS WANTED. 
THE C. N. CHADWICK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


YOUNG LADIES 





“It Is Splendid! ”’ 


Exclaims every lady who has ever used 


CAMPBELL’S 
Varnish Stain 


With which an inexperienced person can 
stain and varnish with one application 
all kinds of household furniture (wood or 
rattan) and interior woodwork, making 
it look like new, and transforming it into 
beautiful imitations of 

Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewood, Light 

Oak, Dark Oak and Ebony, 

finished with varnish; and it is the only 
article that has ever been made that will 
satisfactorily accomplish this result. 

For full particulars regarding this arti- 
cle and names of wholesale agents from 
whom it can be obtained, see Youru’s 
COMPANION of March 22, 1894, page 140. 


CARPENTER-Morton Co., 
151 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 


Sole Manufacturers. 





No local dealer can compete with us 


in variety or price. Our 
new. designs and colorings 
are handsomer this year than 
ever before. 


S Our “Guide How to 
~ Paper and Economy in 
Home Decoration,” mailed 

Y. | free with samples. 


| 
| Beautiful Gold Paper, 5c. per Roll. 
| We earry the largest stock in the country, and can 
| save you 50 per cent. on every roll of paper you buy. 
| No matter where you live, if you have any use for 
| wall paper, send lc, to nearest address to pay postage 
}on a large package of samples. One good agent o1 
| paper-hanees wanted in each town to sell from sample 
»00ks, price $1.00. 
ALFRED PEATS, 

30-32 W. 13th St., 136-138 _W. Madison St., 

| NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


The Columbia 
Bicycle Frame 


is a double diamond frame excep- 
tionally graceful in design. It is 
light and tough to the highest 
degree, and is fully guaranteed. 
Made under our own supervision, 
in our own factory, of our own 
finest cold drawn seamless steel 
tubing, with every joint and. part 
scientifically tested, it is a worthy 
backbone for a famous wheel. 


POPE MFG. CoO., 
Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 


All about Columbiasin our illus- 
trated catalogue, which you can obtain 
ree at our agencies, or by mail for 
two two-cent stamps, 


























Crescent Bicycles. 
An Entirely New Line for 1894 


28-inch. 
| $75 LADIES’ (No. 4) 36lbs. MEN'S (No.1) 30 lbs. 
| oO 26-inch. 
5 LADIES’ (No. 5) 32 lbs. MEN'S (No.2)27 lbs. 
} 24-inch. 
$40 MISSES’ ( No.6)30 lbs. YOU THS'( No.3) 25 Ibs. 
We are demonstrating that first-class Bicycle n be 


a 
| made and sold at the above prices. are represented 
| in all the principal cities and towns of the United States. 











illustrated Catalogue Free on application. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Chicago. New York. 


LADIES 
\\e 
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Ne 


7 
Brown’s French Dressing 


ON YOUR 


BOOTS and SHOES. 
STU DY Book-keeping, Pen - 
* manship, Business 
Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc.,thor 
} oughly taught by MAIL at student’s 
| home. Low rates. Send 2c.for Catalogue and Ist Lesson. 
Bryant & Stratton, 453 MAIN 8ST., Buffalo, N.Y. 











Good Work, 


Light 
Weight, 





Make the 


You need A BICYCLE to last. 


HARTFOR DS What you want. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE AND THEN INSPECT THEM. 
THE HARTFORD CYCLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 





Positively No Greasy or Irritating Pro perties. 


| 





IES 


H — 
TR ER Seer oe ee > 


A Fair Skin 


can always be ensured if, after exposure to 
the sun and rough winds, ladies will use 


HINDS’ 
Honey ana Almond Cream 


Gentlemen find that if used after shav 
| ing it relieves all irritations of the Skin. 


A TRIAL BOTTLE 
Full Value) sent for 6 cts. (to cover 
cost) to any COMPANION reader. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists. 
Sent post-paid, 0 cents per bottle 













Trade Mark. 
A. 8S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portiand, Maine. 
Testimonials furnished on application. 


'¢ Modern 
'$ Victor 
Bicycles. 


Six of the most perfect 
models ever shown. 

Fitted with the celebra- 
ted Victor Pneumatic Tire, 
which has led all others 
from the start. 

See the ’94 line and note 
the latest improvements. 

A real art gallery of bi- 
cycle perfection. 

Standard price $125.00, 
established by us and adopt- 
ed by others. 

Apply to any VICTOR 
agent for an elegant Victor 
catalog, or send a postal 
direct. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON, 
NEW YORK 





PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT. 
DENVER 








|Its Name is Its Guarantee. 
din 
iCVGIe-~ 


Price $125.00. 

Has more important improvements than any other 
Bicycle made. Catalogue sent free. A. G. SPALDING 
& BROS., Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 








Comfortable Shaving. 


“I find that shaving is a real pleasure now, 
when I used to think it a daily drudge.” 


Buttermilk 
SHAVING STICK 


has just the healing and cooling qual- 
ities the skin demands. 





| § tial! We would like to send youa 
| sample Stick, full size, for 10c., post paid, 


| COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 














| 185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. ‘Oo not request 
Seente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
soquired to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no ee are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against poyin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 

iptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 

a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


FOOD FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


In preparing food for the sick-room, it should be 
our constant aim to choose dishes and viands which 
will prove irresistibly tempting to the patient. 

Of course it is true in nearly every case, that the 
digestive organs of a sick person are in an excep- 
tionally sensitive condition; and it is often only 
through careful experiment and patient nursing 
that we are enabled to select foods which will do 
the work required; but there are a few rules which 
can be laid down as universally binding. 

First, itis of prime importance that the object of 
our efforts should remain in absolute ignorance of 
what is being prepared until it is set before him. 
llardly anything is more likely to rob him of the 
ability to enjoy a meal than the knowledge before- 
hand of what it is to consist; while, on the other 
hand, the surprise of an unexpected dish temptingly 
arrayed frequently proves of great service in 
quickening a sluggish appetite. 

Great care should also be taken to have whatever 
we present to the patient just what it pretends to 
be. For instance, if he is to have an “iced” drink, 
it must be chilled sufficiently to remain so for some 
little time. If hot things are seasonable, let them 
be heated to just such a degree as can be comforta- 
bly borne. To none are lukewarm preparations 
more distasteful than to the sick. 

Still another simple manner in which we may 
successfully tempt the appetite of our patient is by 
taking care that his food shall be constantly varied. 
Even if we are limited by the physician as to the 
nature of the food to be given, there are still many 
ways of serving up the same articles, so that with 
a little ingenuity we may avoid the monotony of 
having the same dish over and over again. 

Finally, what is brought to the patient should be 
in dainty bits rather than in bulky form, and should 
be immediately removed when he is satisfied. 

It is not necessary to recount here the innumera.- 
ble dishes which can be brought forward to relieve 
the monotony of the sick-room, since any good 
cook-book will give aid if our inventive faculties 
are at fault. 

—_— ->- ——— 


INSTINCT OR INSTRUCTION? 


Mr. W. H. Hudson, who believes that he has had 
“unrivalled Spportunities for studying the habits of 
young birds,” has reached the conclusion that they 
have no instinctive fear of their natural enemies, 
but that such fear is taught them by their parents. 

If they are quietly approached and touched, 
before their education is begun, he says, they open 
their bills and take food from a man as readily as 
from the parent bird. But if, while this is going 
on, the mother or father returns and emits a 
warning note, their cries of hunger cease, their 
mouths are closed, and they crouch, frightened, in 
the nest. 

This dread caused by the parent’s note shows 
itself even before the young are hatched, Mr. 
Hudson declares. When the little prisoner is 
hammering at its shell, and uttering its feeble 
peep, as if begging to be let out, if the warning 
note is uttered, even at a considerable distance, 
the strokes and complaining instantly cease, and 
the chick will remain quiet in the shell for a long 
time, or until the parent, by a changed note, gives 
it an intimation that danger is over. 

Mr. Hudson finds strong evidence that nestlings 
have no instinctive knowledge of particular 
enemies, but are taught to fear them by their 
parents, in the contrast between the habits of 


parasitical and genuine young in the nest, and 
even after they have left it, while still unable to 
find their own food. He refers especially to the 
South American cowbird, which is always hatched 
| in a nest of some other species. 

The warning cries of the foster-parent have no 
effect upon the young cowbirds. Until they are 
able to fly they will devour worms from the hand 
of a man, even when the old birds are hovering 
close by and screaming their danger notes—notes 
which send their own young, if the parasite has 
allowed any to survive, crouching down in the 
greatest fear. 

After the cowbird has left the nest it is still 
stupidly tame. 
seen one carried off its perch by a hawk, when, if 
it had understood the warning cry of its foster 
parent, it would have dropped into the bush or 
grass and escaped. As soon as the young cow- 
birds are able to shift for themselves, however, 
and begin to associate with their own kind, their 
habits change, and under instruction they become 
suspicious and wild like other birds. 


CONQUERING A TIGER. 


Mr. Jamrach, the London dealer in wild beasts, 
isa man of great personal strength and of corre- 
sponding courage. On one occasion he was called 
upon to use both against a tiger which had escaped 
from its “den.” Mr. Phil Robinson tells the story 
in his recent book, “Some Country Sights and 
Sounds.” 


In moving a “den,” into which a tiger had been 
just delivered, the bottom fell out and the rest of 
the structure immediately collapsed. The tiger 
walked out from under the oy 4 of planks and iron 
bars, and suddenly appeared in the yard. Many 

eople were looking on, the children, of course, 
Going wel! to the front. On the appearance of the 
tiger there was a stampede. 

he tiger picked up a fat urchin by his clothes, 
and walked out of the yard with its dinner in its 
mouth, intent upon finding a convenient place in 
which to take its meal. Mr. Jamrach ran after the 
beast, flung himself upon its back, and ee mes | its 
throat with both hands, choked it until it opened its 
mouth to gasp for breath. 


tiger, drawin 
lungsful of air, turned upon Mr. Jamrach. 
then a man from the yard came running up with a 
crowbar, and as the tiger turned, he struck it a 
tremendous thump on the head. For a moment the 
tiger was dazed, but only for a moment; then he 
prepared to spring again, but Mr. Jamrach seized 
| the crowbar and struck the great beast another 
mighty thump. 





he beast, as if taking in the situation, trotted all 


| by itself straight to the yard, and finding the door 
of an empty den open, walked in. 


| bee 
| SHE KNEW WHAT SHE WAS ABOUT. 


Prolonged railway travelling is so tedious to 


and made the most of. The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
records an instance of such a sort—an absent- 
minded performance on the part of an elderly 
lady, which must have beguiled at least half an 
hour for the other passengers. The day was warm 
and dusty, and she was seized with thirst. At one 
end of the car was a water-cooler, and to it the 
lady went. 

She took the cup in her hand, turned the faucet, 


P 
ties. Still the woman stood holding the empty 
cup. Finally a trainman stepped up to her. 
what you are doing?” 
“Me? Certainly I do.” 
ran 


cool: 





TOO AMBITIOUS. 
Many people who talk with simplicity and 


when they take up the pen. So it was with Johnny 
Bates. 


In the reading lesson there was a reference to 
some one who had “contracted a cold,” and the 
teacher called attention to the word “contracted.” 
To “contract a cold,” he explained, “meant nothing 
more than to catch a cold.” 

That afternoon Johnny had to write a composi- 
tion, and like a sensible boy, chose for his subject 
an account of a fishing excursion. On the whole, 
it was a pretty creditable performance for a boy of 
Johnny’s age, but the teacher was obliged to laugh 
when he came to this sentence: 

“I fished half an hour, and contracted five 
perches and one horn-pout.” 


DON’T SPEAK ENGLISH. 

It is hard to be called upon to see the point of a 
joke without being given sufficient time to see it in. 
A gentleman with a serious face said at a recent 
small gathering of people: 


“What are we coming to? Statistics show that in 
Massachusetts there are thirty thousand persons, 
all natives of the United States, who cannot speak 
the Ehglish language |” 

“Impossible!” every one exclaimed. 

“It is true, nevertheless,” persisted the grave- 
faced man. 

“And native Americans, you say?” 

“Certainly—and all under two years of age!” 


HE WAS PUZZLED. 

A Southern writer reports the question of a raw 
recruit, who perhaps was not quite so raw as he 
seemed. 

At one of the posts of the Signal Corps near 
Culpeper, an infantryman lounged up to the man 
on duty, and seemed deeply interested in his 
maneuvres. The signalman paid no attention to 
the new-comer, but continued to “flop away right 
and left” with his flag. 

“T sa-a-y, str-a-nger,” drawled the fellow at last, 
“are the fli-es a-pestering of you?” 


INTERESTING LETTER. 





of the 

| by the 

| by a French countess to the absent count: 

| DEAR HUSBAND.—Not knowing what else to do, 

| I will write to you. 

Not knowing what to say, I will now close. 
Wearily yours, COUNTESS DE R. 


upper class in the last century is illustrated 


More than once Mr. Hudson has | 


The urchin dropped out, and scrambled off. The | 
at one tremendous draught a woe | 
Just | 


most people that any little diversion is welcomed | 


and stood waiting. The ice-water filled the catch. | 
an and ran over, and soon was cooling the cross. | 


“Lady,” said he, not impolitely, “do you know | 
“Well, why are you running all that water off?” | 


The passenger evidently felt pity for such igno- | 
ce. | 
bh a said she, “I’m letting it run till it gets 


correctness become at once unnatural and awkward | 


The utter emptiness of the life of an idle woman | 


following letter, which was actually written | 


Dyspepsia.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
Cure. What food to eat; what food to avoid. By 
John H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. (Adv. 


WE WANT AGENTS 
| FOR OUR NEW MYSTIC WATER FILTER. 
| A neat, compact, salable little article. We give re- 
| served territory and very low prices. Address 
| JONES MFG. CO., 243 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


BIRD'S ECCS rn aor so 
‘GLASS EYE 


Hook in Pocket Case, 85c. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 2-ct. 
stamp. CHAS. K. REED, 262 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 
Outing Suit 


$4.15 


Made To Order and a 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 

Send 4 cents for Samples, 
Self-Measurement Diagram 
and Illustrated Catalogue. 




















All of our garments are stylish 
and perfect - fitting, and every 
one is cut and made to order. 

Capes from $1.50up. Suits, 

Z $3.75 up. Jackets and Blazers, 
$4.00up. Being large manufacturers we buy our ma- 
terial at first hands and can save you jo to 50 per 
cent. on any garment we make. We prepay all 
express charges. Please mention Youth’s Companion. 


HARTMAN CLOAK CO., 21, Wooster st. 

Beecham’s pills are for 

biliousness, bilious head- 
ache, dyspepsia, heartburn, 
torpid liver, dizziness, sick 
headache, bad taste in the 
mouth, coated tongue, loss 
of appetite, sallow — skin, 
when caused by constipa- 
tion; and constipation is 
the most frequent cause 
of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
| drug stores, or write B. °F. 
Allen Co., 365 Canal St., 
New York. 


The 
Strawberry 
Fork. 


What better time to purchase 
Strawberry Forks than the advent 
of the strawberry season ? 

These novelties of yesterday are 
necessities to-day; necessities at 
least where attention is paid to per- 
fect appointments and refinement of 
table service, for they are recognized 
as indispensable for daintily partak- 
ing of a dainty fruit. 




















Sterling. 

















If your dealer does not have the 
special pieces you wish, you can learn 
where they are to be found by ad- 


Full length . 
] dressing us. 


Jive inches. 


Towle 


Newburyport, Mass. 


Manufacturing 
Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 





You 
Have 
Seen 


Pozzoni’s 
Powder 


advertised for many 
years, but have you 
ever tried it?—1f not, 
—you do not know 
what an IdeatCom- 
plexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents 
chafing, sun-burn, wind-tan, lessens per- 
spiration, etc.; in fact it isa most delicate 
and desirable protection to the face during 
hot weather. It is sold everywhere. 

A sample envelope of either FLESH, 
WHITE, or BRUNETTE mailed on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents in stamps. Address, 


J. A. POZZONI, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mention this paper. 


Useful Articles 
o Sterling Silver. 


| Cuts are Half Size. 





















ERASER. 
Rubber and 

Brush combin- 

ed, with mounting of open-work Silver. Price$1.50 








BAG TAG. 


Our special pattern with 
ornamental wreath, name en- 
graved without extra charge, 
additional marking 2c. aletter. 


Price $1.00. 


with ornamental handle and e, 
two warranted steel blades 


and nail-cleaner. 


Price $2.00. 





Send for fine- 
“py ly Illustrated 
Om Catalogue of 
apieasteat: : = 150 Sterling 
Silver Novelties for the Toilet Table, the 
Desk and Work Basket. 


A. STOWELL & CO., 


Established 1822. 24 Winter St., BOSTON. 


‘The Lining 


to Throat and Lungs must 
be preserved or sore spots 
appear and invite the con- 
sumption germs. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
heals the lining, strengthens 
the lungs and even over- 
comes diseased spots in their 
early stages. Physicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Don’t he deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Drugzists. 


WALL PAPER = 


Artistic effect; 
money. 100 samples, Ceilings and Borders match, 10c. 
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the world. 
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Catalogue free. 





Harmonious 
William Wallace, 1625 Pine St., Philada., Pa. 





MODEL G. 
handsomer wheel in 
the market than our 
which weighs only thirty-one 


pounds, and is the strongest wheel for its weight in 


HICKORY WHEEL CoO., 


South Framingham, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


BOSE’S EXAMPLE. 


Jobn Coftin owned and operated the tannery at | 


Flintboro. He was an excellent tanner and an 
honest man, but he was very rough in his ways 


and speech, and was inclined to be especially | 


sarcastic about church-going people, who, he 
thought, were scarcely as good as other people 
when it came to matters of business. John never 
went to church himself. 

He had a dog at the tannery which was in 
many respects like its master. It was rough, big 
and threatening externally, and had a rather bad 
reputation. It was half bull-terrier and half 
mastiff, and of a dark brindle color. The dog’s 
name, like that of its master, was very old- 
fashioned. It was Bose. 

Bose was usually kept tied up in the tannery 
during the day, but was set free to range the 
premises during the night. No one dared enter 
the grounds at that time, for it is not likely that 
the dog would have accepted a certificate of good 
character from any one who entered the place, 
unattended by his master, after nightfall. 

The tannery had a high picket fence all around 
it, which not even a dog could crawl through, 
unless it were a very small dog. 

It was the duty of one of Coffin’s hired men to 
look into the tannery every morning, see that all 
was right and tie up the dog; and this duty was 
to be done on Sunday morning as well as others. 

On one Sunday morning in midsummer, 
however, the man not only failed to tie up Bose, 
but left the gate ajar when he went out. Bose, 
wandering about, and very glad of his freedom, 


went out at the open gate and strolled down the | 


street. 

After spending some time in travelling about, 
Bose looked for a cool place in which to lie down 
and take a nap. The church door was open, and 


the service not yet begun. The interior was | 
certainly very cool for the day, and Bose went in. | 

The pulpit was up on a little platform at the | 
Behind and above that, on | 


end of the church. 
another raise@l space, was a large cabinet organ, 
and there were chairs placed for the choir. Bose 


went up the pulpit stairs and lay down at one} 


side of the pulpit. 


People began to assemble soon, and all looked | 


in surprise at the dog; but most of them knew 
him, and no one had any disposition to interfere 
with him. Least of all was Mr. Seth Wales, the 
sexton, who was an old, small and timid man, 
inclined on his own account to attempt to expel 
Bose. 

Presently Mr. Walters, the minister, entered | 
and walked up the left aisle. Seeing the dog 
lying on that side of *the pulpit, he paused a 
moment and then went up the stairs on the other 
side. 


The choir came in and went up to their places | 
one by one by a separate stairway at the back of | 


their platform. Then Mr. Wales, the sexton, 
went half-way up the pulpit stairs on the side 
opposite the dog; and the pastor, leaning over, 
whispered with him for a few moments. Then 
the old sexton went timidly around to the other 
side, and in a quiet and hushed voice, as became 
the place, attempted to coax Bose down. 

At first the dog paid no attention; and then, as 
Mr. Wales came nearer, the animal grow led and 
showed his great teeth. 

Mr. Wales went away very quickly, and soon 
Mr. George and Mr. Tewksbury, 
came forward together and commanded the dog 
sharply to “get out.”’ So far from doing so, 
Bose made a lunge- at them, growling fiercely, 
and the two deacons withdrew to the other side of 
the pulpit, where they held a brief whispered 
conference with the pastor. 

The dog seemed to be settling himself down to 
sleep. The pastor decided to go on with the 
services, and began a prayer. The dog awoke, 
but remained in a perfectly respectful attitude, 
looking almost as if he were edified by the 
pastor's words. 

Remaining on his feet, the pastor gave out the 
opening hymn. The organist began to play the 


prelude; whereupon the dog, becoming greatly |: 
interested, sat up, lifted his head and began to | 


howl. The minister beckoned to the organist to 
stop, and then announced that the hymn would 
be sung by the choir and congregation withont | 
instrumental accompaniment. 

All went well until a very high note in the | 
hymn was reached, upon which the voices of the | 
women and girls rose loud and clear. Then Bose 


threw his head very far back and howled long | 


and loudly. 

The behavior of the congregation was admirable 
in the circumstances, though some of the younger | 
members found it necessary to hold the pals of 
their hands tightly over their mouths. 

When the verse had been finished, the minister 
said, “We will omit the singing of the remaining 
Stanzas of the hymn; and I think that, in the 
circumstances, we had better refrain from any 
further musical exercises to-day.” 


both deacons, | 


There was an honest smile over the nate | 
congregation; but the services went on in a 
reverential manner. 

Bose changed his position to a rug on the other 
side of the pulpit. The pastor proceeded with his 
sermon. The dog, with his chin on his forepaws, 
watched him, and appeared to be listening most 
of the time; but occasionally he dropped off into 
aunap. He did not, however, further disturb the 
| day's worship. 
| When the minister had finished his sermon he 
| said, stepping forward to the front of the plat- 
| form—and as he did so he stroked the head of 
Bose, who submitted in a friendly way to the 
| Caress : 

“Brethren, before I pronounce the benediction, | 
I wish to have you take note of the fact that one | 
of our fellow-townsmen, who never comes to | 
worship with us, has at last been represented in | 
this house. I think vou will agree with me that, 
on the whole, his conduct has been excellent. [| 
should indulge in no pleasantry in this place; | 
but I deem it fitting to observe that the example 
of attendance at divine worship which this dog 
has presented to his master is one eminently 
worthy of being followed, and I hope that our 
brother will see fit to follow it.” 

Then, with the benediction, the congregation 
was dismissed. Seeing everybody else going, the 
dog slowly filed out with the rest, and received 
many pats gipon his head, which he took in very 
good part. Once out, he trotted away toward the 
tannery. 

Naturally not much else was talked of in 
Fiintboro for several days. John Coffin heard | 
again and again the story of his dog’s exploit. 
Perhaps his gravity during the prayers and 
sermon, and the air of solemnity with which he 
had joined in the music, received a little embellish- 
ment as the stories were told. | 

| 
| 
| 








John Coffin listened to these accounts with 
increasing interest and thougftfulness. The 
pastor’s solemn remarks before the benediction 
were repeated to him. They were also repeated 
in his presence to his old mother, a pious woman | 
who for years had been unable, from illness, to 
go to church herself; and the tears ran down her 
| cheeks as she heard the story. | 
|* John said nothing, but, to the astonishment of 
the whole town, he appeared at church next 
| Sunday; and though I believe he never joined the 
church, he became a regular attendant thereafter, 
and ceased his gibes at the expense of church- 


members. Epson Kemp. 


* 
> 
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MALICIOUS MULE. 





The author of the Mexican sketches entitled 
| In the Land of Cave and Cliff Dwellers’’ says 
that the Mexican mule, when on a mountain 
trail, has a blood-curdling way of stumbling 
| which is calculated to raise the hair of his rider. 


Often the trail would lead past dizzy heights, or 
cliffs, where one could look sheer down to the 
ppomengne and every few feet of the trail—which 
| was not over a foot in width—it would tumble in 
a foot or so, and again take up the original 
inclination of the mountain, which was about 
that of the Leaning Tower of Pisa. Here the mule 
would always be sure to stick one foot over and 
stumble a little bit, only to regain its equilibrium 
| at the next step, having clearly erred intention- | 
ally, and for no other purpose than pure 
maliciousness. 

If you have touched the beast with the whip | 
within the last three or four days it will be sure | 
to remember it when you are climbing over a cliff 
from two to three thousand feet high, and at the 
least movement of vour feet or twitching of your 
fingers, it will throw its head high in the air, like 
a hound on the scent, and go stumbling over 
every pebble and blade of grass on the dangerous 
way, evidently trying to make you regret that 
you had ever punished so delicate a creature. 

At any other time vou can turn double somer- 
saults on its back, or act like a raving maniac, 
and it will not increase its funeral march a foot a 
day, as the result of your actions. 

Whenever a trail leads exceptionally near a 
cliff before it turns on the reverse grade up or 
down hill, the Mexican mule never fails to go 
within an inch of the crest and let his legs over, | 
with a slight quiver, as he turns round. 
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ABOUT EVEN. 


A Western farmer visiting a quiet, plodding 
old uncle who lived on a seemingly barren farm 
in New Hampshire, was loudly boasting about 
the wonderful fertility of his great farm in 
Kansas. 








‘<I can raise more corn in one vear on my farm, | 
| Uncle Jonathan, than you can raise in five on 
yours.” | 
“I don’t doubt it,’ said Uncle Jonathan, 
quietly. ‘‘The West is a great country, I'll 
| allow, but of course it has its failin’s. Lemme 
| see, John, the grasshoppers eat you out clean last | 
year and the year before, didn't they ?”’ 

“Yes, but — 

“I never saw a dozen grasshoppers at a time 
here in New Hampshire in all my life. And the 
drouth burnt up your crops three years ago, 
didn’t it ?”’ 

“Well, ves, but —”’ 

“1 dunno when we’ve had a drouth that ruined 
| the crops here in New Hampshire. Mebbe it’s 
| cause we're so close to the sea-shore. And four 
| years ago a cyclone took your corn out by the | 
roots in August, didn’t it? ?” 

“T know it did, but — 

“Well, John, it "pears to me, when you come 
to figger it all out, bearin’ in mind that our crops 
here in New Hampshire aint failed us entirely in | 

as if we was mighty | 
| 


| 


| twenty-five years, it "pears 
| nigh even, don’t it ?’ 

| And John had to admit that it did “look that | 

| way.” | 
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IFE-SIZE CRAYON $1.98. Fine Sees | } 
likeness, special offer to introduce work,60 d@¥s only. 
Send picture tocopy. WM. H, ALLEN, Lawrence, Mass. | 
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a nice Bangle Pin or Friend- 
ship Ring. Any name artisti- 
cally engraved. Jainty birthday 
gifts. 5 for $2. Rolled Rola pis plate 
or solid silver. (Solid gold 

H. F. LELAND, Wonca’ 4 












12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen min- 
iature copies and return your pictur 


DAY’S PHOTO COPYING CO., NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
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tHe Hop Plaster. 


Quickest acting, strongest, most reliable Pl: as- 
ter ever prepared. And why shouldn’t it be 

Medicated with the soothing, pain-killing vir- 
tues of fresh garden hops, strengthening, stim- 
ulating extracts, gums and balsams. It must 
— the best.- 8 


Uz see that you are not imposed on. HOP 
peer ER CoO., Boston, ass., prepare 
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the genuine article. It is sold by reliable drug 
and country stores everywhere. 
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BOYS and GIRLS! 


BICYCLES. WATCHES. CAMERAS. 
GUNS. PRINTING PRESSES, Etc. 
For Slight Service Rendered. | 
Our 80-page catalogue FREE. Has interested others, will you. 
G. A. FOLSOM & CO., | 
Tea Importers, 
192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 








RINGS. 








Heada warters for 
Send for my cat- 
alogue be oe Tag yy elsewhere. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. 8S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 


1,000,000 Plants. 30 V: arieties 
the Leader Strawberry. Try it. 



































=— your Grocer for the ne HoneGuch brand. 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 











Chase & Sanborn’s 


“SEAL BRAND” 
COFFEE 


Served Exclusively to the 


Over Twent -One Million People 
, admitted a Wertt’s Fair Grounds 











Universally accepted as the 
Leading Fine Coffee of the World 


If you can find a grocer in New England that 
does not sell “ Seal Brand ” Coffee, and will send 
the information to us, we will send you 50 half- 
tone views of the W orld’s Fair free. 





Chase & Sanborn, Boston, Mass. 





The Modern 
Nursing Bottle, 


‘(CLEANFONT,’ 


A free flowing fountain. 
Automatic vent prevents colic. 
Easily filled and easily cleaned, 
Once seen a mother will recog- 
nize its value over all others. 


All Druggists, 35 cents. 


FOX, FULTZ & WEBSTER, 








NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
iy OO. 
This time we have something to please you. 
Junior Suits (meaning Jacket and Pant) for 


boys, ages 4 to 7 years, to he worn showing the 


waist or blouse. 
No 
each design. 


samples of these as we 


We have entirely new designs. 


Sold to suit or money returned. 





Browning, King & Co., 


700 Washington St., cor. Kneeland St., 


Boston. 





FENCES —S5 Cents a Pound. 
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12 1-2 FEET TO A POUND. 


Hartman Wire Panel Fence 


Is Finer in Appearance and Superior in Strength to Any Other 
Farm Fence in the Market. 


Humane, Ornamental and Cheap. 
Send for Circulars. 
S. R. READING & CO., 66 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Fair Question. 























PM iiipinicenins 
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Quality___ 
Variety ____ 


John H. Pray, 
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It is always fair for a purchaser to ask, 
“Why should I trade with so-and-so?” 


So far as we are concerned our answer is this: 


‘SUFFICIENT 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


: 658 Washington St. (opposite Boylston St.), BOSTON. 


REASONS. 
Sons & Co., 
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ARTHUR McARTH 


is an ornament to any dining-room and an almost 
indispensable part of its furnishings. ‘This cut 
represents one of our best, having all the modern 
conveniences, substantially made from the best 
quartered oak, highly polished and ornate in de- 
sign. The price is moderate. 

We have a fine line of Dining-Room Furni- 
ture to which we invite the attention of buyers. 


Special Offer 


We will pay the fare one way from any point 
in New England to all who purchase goods 
amounting to $100, and both ways for $150 
spent with us. 


REMEMBER WE ARE 
Complete House Furnishers. 


If not convenient to visit our store, write us 
for particulars and prices on what you need. 


UR & COMPANY, 


An Attractive Sideboard 


16 to 26 CORNHILL, (Two doors from Washington St.,) BOSTON, MASS. 
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Ranges. 
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. The Difference. 


If all the people who are housekeeping could know the difference be- 
tween an ordinary cooking or heating stove and a ‘*Glenwood’’ Range or 
Heater, our works would be far too small to supply the demand. 

As it is, we are the largest makers of Ranges and Heaters in the Eastern 
States. ‘*Glenwoods”’ are sold by leading stove-dealers and house-furnishers. 


Free for the Asking, Memoranda and Appointment Book. 
WEIR STOVE COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 
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NERVEASE &aticss 25uheee: 


ache in 5 minutes. 
2 cents. All druggists. 

Sample free to COMPANION readers. Address, 
NERVEASE COMPANY, 64 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 
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This dainty custom has grown into marked favor 
with those who entertain, and is one of the nice 
things of modezn hospitality. We can supply these 
outfits in prices from $5.00 to $9.00. 


Five O’clock Tea Sets, Chocolate Pitchers, 
Cut Glass and Bric -a-brac 
in immense variety. 


Wedding, Engagement and Birthday Presents. 


Mail correspondence carefully attended to, 


ABRAM FRENCH & CO., 


Crockery, China and Glassware Merchants, 


89, 91, 93 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
Shingles & Clapboards. 
Cypress pon set nen 


More DURABLE than Pine or Cedar for exteriors. 
More BEAUTIFUL than most woods for interiors. 
Send for our pamphlet, “Cypress Lumber and 

(ne Uses.” No charge. Mention this paper. 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., 


NEPONSET, BOSTON. 
on easy 
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If you are an economical buyer you should write for description of little used 
and second-hand Pianos. Rare bargains among these. Within 300 miles of Boston we 
furnish pianos at $25 down and $10 per month till paid for. Full information if you 
write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Cleans Everything. 
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Each Package SAVENA contains a 
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Sold by all Grocers. 
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DIRT” 


You need it now to make that Spring cleaning easier, and to make your house 
brighter and sweeter. You have little idea what a help it will be unless you have 
tried it. Best for cleaning woodwork, or for cleansing 
clothing of all kinds. 

Makes flannels white without shrinking them. 











SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


Ever pooknge of TUXEDO contains a Useful Present, and 
also a ticket on the back of which is a list of premiums given by us 
on return of those tickets signed by yourself and your grocer. 
These presses vary in value acco; number of tickets sent 
us, and include pictures and various articles up to Gold 

and Diamond Ea 


Ask Your Grocer for TUXEDO 


and be sure there is a picture of a clock on the package. 


If you cannot get TUXEDO in your town send us the name of your 
grocer and we will send you a picture. 


TUXEDO MFG. CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. Taba ame 
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Clothes Lines. 





SOLID BRAIDED COTTON. 


More durable than the old-fashioned Soup Lines. 
Will not “Kink” and get snarled up like twisted line. 
COST AS LOW AS ANY. 
They are clean, white and soft, and do not soil or tear the clothes. 


Ask Your Storekeeper for Them. 


If he hasn’t got them send us his name and 35 cents and we will send you a fiftySoot line, post-paid, 
or a small sample FREE. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, 115 Congress Street, Boston. 








